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INTRODUCTION. 


Town  Hall,  Brighton, 

March  2ist,  igo4. 

To  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council. 

Gentlemen, — 

By  the  conditions  of  my  appointment,  the  statutory  duty  is  imposed  of 
presenting  each  year  a statement  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  past  year,  of  the 
sanitary  work  which  has  been  effected,  and  of  any  further  conditions  requiring 
improvement. 

This  necessitates  the  insertion  in  each  report  of  a large  amount  of  statistical 
matter,  which,  however  uninteresting  it  may  appear,  is  an  important  local  record, 
the  value  of  which  increases  year  by  year.  It  enables  sound  comparisons  to  be 
made,  and  it  is  by  means  of  deductions  from  these  comparisons  that  sound 
progress  in  sanitary  work  may  be  ensured. 

The  reduction  in  the  general  death-rate  is  emphasised  on  page  8 of  the 
special  report  on  Overcrowding,  appended  to  this  report.  The  death-rate  was 
nearly  i per  i,ooo  lower  than  it  has  been  in  any  previous  year. 

The  infantile  death-rate  was  1 1 per  i,ooo  births  lower  than  it  has  been  in 
any  previous  year.  The  wet  summer,  doubtless,  helped  in  producing  this 
result.  Dust  was  laid  and  washed  into  the  sewers,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
purer,  and  putrefactive  changes  in  streets,  in  dust-bins,  in  houses,  and  in  food 
were  less  pronounced  than  they  are  in  hot  and  dusty  summers.  The  main 
lesson  from  this  is  the  importance  of  municipal  wet  scavenging  of  streets, 
especially  of  the  poorer  streets  of  the  town.  More  water  needs  to  be  used,  and 
more  wet  sweeping  instead  of  dry  sweeping  than  is  at  present  practised. 

There  was  not  a single  death  from  scarlet  fever  during  1903.  There  was 
no  spread  beyond  the  immediate  “ contacts  ” from  the  few  small  pox  cases 
imported  into  the  town.  Diphtheria  is  declining.  The  importance  of  slight 
cases  in  .spreading  the  infection  of  this  disease  is  becoming  better  understood, 
both  by  teachers  and  parents,  and  I ascribe  largely  to  this  circumstance  our 
greater  success  during  1903  in  coping  with  this  disease. 

Typhoid  fever  threatens  to  become  an  extinct  disease.  Apart  from 
importations  and  from  the  few  cases  still  caused  by  shell-fish,  there  was  very 
little  of  this  disease  during  1903,  and  its  total  amount  was  less  than  in  any 
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previous  year.  This  relative  immunity  will  not  continue  if  the  public  again 
begin  to  purchase  the  sewage-polluted  oysters  and  mussels  which  are  still  being 
offered  for  sale  in  the  town. 

Diarrhoea  was  also  at  a very  low  ebb.  We  have  to  thank  the  cool  and  wet 
summer  largely  for  this.  I have,  on  pages  i8  to  21,  given  a careful  analysis 
of  the  cases  in  1902  in  relation  to  feeding,  and  need  not  here  summarise  results. 
The  main  lesson  is  that  dirt,  especially  in  connection  with  cow’s  milk,  whether 
condensed  or  fresh,  is  a serious  source  of  risk  to  infants.  The  dairymen  of  the 
town,  however  rigid  their  written  contracts,  do  not,  in  practice,  exercise  sufficient 
control  over  the  milk  sent  to  them  from  country  farms.  The  conditions  under 
which  this  milk  is  commonly  produced  are  disgraceful,  and  it  is  a serious 
reflection  on  the  farmers,  and,  to  a less  extent  on  dairymen,  that  such  a large 
proportion  of  excretal  dirt  is  distributed  in  the  milk  which  they  supply  to  the 
long-suffering  public.  Greater  cleanliness  in  the  farm  shippons,  and  better 
arrangements  for  cooling  milk  and  keeping  it  cool,  are  urgently  required.  In 
my  remarks  on  page  21,  I have  shown  that,  although  much  good  would  be 
effected  by  these  means,  the  necessity  for  greater  domestic  cleanliness  in 
preparing  infants’  food  is  also  great. 

Now  that  the  Education  Committee  and  Sanitary  Authority  are  in  such 
close  touch,  I hope  it  will  be  practicable,  at  an  early  date,  to  arrange  for  the 
teaching  of  Elementary  Hygiene  in  all  our  schools,  and  particularly  in  girls’ 
schools.  The  methods  of  preparation  of  infants’  food  and  the  general  question 
of  food  values  need  to  be  brought  into  special  prominence. 

The  large  Table  on  page  64  shows  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  different 
causes  of  death.  The  results  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 


Bronchitis  (13 1),  Pneumonia  (108),  and  other  Respirator) 


Diseases  ... 

... 

259 

Tubercular  Diseases  (of  which  Consumption  caused  182) 

248 

Heart  and  other  Circulatory  Diseases 

214 

Old  Age 

151 

Cancer 

143 

Premature  Birth  and  Atrophy 

lOI 

Diarrhoea  and  Enteritis 

82 

Bright’s  Disease 

43 

Alcoholism  and  Cirrhosis  of  Liver  ... 

43 

Influenza 

42 

Diphtheria 

32 

Typhoid  Fever 

4 

Scarlet  Fever  ...  

... 

0 

It  is  clear  that  some  of  the  diseases  to  which  we  have  in  public  health  work 
paid  most  attention,  are  now  relatively  insignificant  causes  of  mortality.  It  will 
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be  seen,  also,  that  next  to  the  respiratory  diseases,  tubercular  diseases  cause  the 
highest  number  of  deaths.  Circulatory  diseases  come  next,  and  then  old  age. 
The  diseases  just  named,  except  tubercular  diseases,  are  often  a mere  mode  of 
dying  of  the  aged,  and  where  this  is  so,  they  must  be  regarded  as,  in  part,  an  almost 
normal  event.  Concealed  behind  these  names,  however,  are  much  preventible 
rheumatic  fever  and  respiratory  diseases,  which  improved  methods  of  living,  and 
especially  of  housing,  would  go  far  to  diminish  or  postpone.  Cancer  is  still  a 
mysterious  disease,  though  its  incidence  is  much  heavier  in  alcoholics  than  in 
teetotallers.  The  one  disease  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  most  preventible,  and 
offers  the  greatest  scope  for  preventive  measures,  in  view  of  the  terrible  death-toll 
which  it  annually  produces,  is  tuberculosis ; and  in  Brighton  we  are  hard  at 
work  doing  what  is  the  most  hopeful  work  in  the  whole  range  of  public  health. 
On  pages  23  to  27  the  details  of  this  work  are  given,  as  also  in  a special  paper.* 
As  the  special  Sanatorium  work  for  this  disease,  which  you  have  authorised, 
is  of  a pioneer  character,  I have  set  down  exactly  the  result  in  regard  to 
every  patient  thus  treated.  The  individual  good  in  the  majority  of  instances  is 
great ; but  the  main  return  for  this  expenditure  to  Brighton  will  be  in  the  wide 
spread  training  which  is  secured,  and  the  diminution  of  risk  to  the  healthy. 

In  a special  report,  dated  August  24th,  1903,  I presented  the  Brighton  Life 
Table  No.  2,  dealing  with  our  experience  in  1891-1900.  The  great  improvement 
in  life  prospects  which  has  been  secured  is  there  set  out  in  full.  In  the  same 
report  (copies  of  which  can  still  be  had)  the  subject  of  the  alleged  physical 
degeneration  of  the  nation  is  dealt  with. 

During  last  year  a large  amount  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  recon- 
struction of  underground  bakehouses,  details  of  which  are  given  on  page  54. 

The  remarks  of  the  Public  Analyst  as  to  preservatives  in  milk  and  as  to 
spirits  deserve  attention  (pages  43  and  44). 

Appended  to  this  report  is  my  special  report  on  overcrowding,  &c.  A 
summary  is  prefixed  to  that  report.  The  subject  is  so  important  that  I venture 
to  add  a few  remarks  on  the  scheme  there  proposed  for  dealing  with  certain 
insanitary  areas.  In  arriving  at  a decision  on  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remember  that — 

{a)  However  much  building  of  houses  is  done  in  the  suburbs,  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  insanitary  central  houses  will  still  remain.  Such  houses  will 
always  be  occupied  by  the  very  poor. 

(i/)  Schemes  for  clearing  such  areas,  or  even  for  buying  and  demolishing 
obstructive  buildings,  are  expensive  ; and,  even  then, 

{c)  The  remaining  houses  which  we  might  condemn  and  then  have  put  into 
thorough  repair  will  be  let  at  increased  rentals  which  the  poor  cannot  afford. 
Hence  must  follow  overcrowding  to  an  increased  extent.  By  purchasing, 

‘Public  Health  Authorities  in  relation  to  the  Struggle  against  Tuberculosis  in 
England,  by  A.  Newshohne.  A Report  to  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  Brussels,  September,  1903. 
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repairing,  and  owning  these  houses,  and  by  letting  them  at  a rental  just  sufficient 
to  cover  these  expenses,  this  evil  can  be  avoided. 

In  the  tabular  statement  on  pages  64  and  66  alcoholism  and  cirrhosis  of  liver 
(due  mainly  to  alcoholism)  are  credited  with  43  deaths  in  1903.  This  is  a terrible 
understatement  of  the  truth.  The  deaths  from  respiratory,  circulatory,  kidney 
and  other  diseases  would  be  much  fewer  were  there  less  drinking.  Alcoholism 
is  the  one  social  evil  which,  more  than  any  other,  prevents  improvement  among 
a large  section  of  the  population.  It  is  the  main  reason  for  children  being 
insufficiently  fed  and  unfit  for  school  work.  The  housing  problem  and  social 
problems  generally  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
population,  and  these  problems  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  until  this  is 
thoroughly  realised  and  action  taken  to  meet  this  great  evil. 


I am.  Gentlemen, 


Yours  obediently. 


Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


A.— VITAL  STATISTICS  AND  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE. 


POPULATION. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  County  Borough  at  the  middle  of  1903 
was  125,405. 

During  1903  the  Borough  Surveyor  informs  me  that  725  new  dwelling- 
houses  were  passed  by  the  Town  Council,  as  compared  with  551  in  1902.  These 
were  situate  in  the  following  Wards  : — Preston  Park,  305  ; Lewes  Road,  209  ; 
Preston,  162;  Queen’s  Park,  19;  Kemp  Town,  20;  West  Ward,  6;  St. 
John’s,  4. 

BIRTHS. 

The  total  number  of  births  registered  in  the  Borough  in  the  52  weeks 
ending  January  2nd,  1904,  was  3,046, — 1,519  of  boys  and  1,527  of  girls.  This 
is  equivalent  to  a birth-rate  of  24'3  per  1,000  inhabitants.  The  birth  rate  of 
seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns  was  297  per  1,000,  that  of  London  being 
28-5. 

Of  the  births,  167  in  the  Parish  of  Brighton  were  of  illegitimate  children, 
forming  6 '9  per  cent,  of  the  total  births,  as  compared  with  7 ‘8  per  cent,  in  the 
previous  year.  58  births  occurred  in  the  Workhouse,  of  which  46  were  of 
illegitimate  children. 

The  birth-rate  has  steadily  declined  for  many  years.  In  1881  it  was  30  6 per 
1,000,  in  1891  it  was  26'2,  in  1903  it  had  fallen  to  24*3.  I cannot  share  the 
optimistic  views  of  those  who  regard  this  reduction  of  the  birth-rate  with 
favourable  eyes.  It  appears  to  me  to  indicate  a lowering  of  the  ideal  of  family 
life,  and  an  indication  of  increasing  luxury,  which  does  not  favour  the  normal 
advance  of  the  nation  in  morality  and  vigour. 


DEATHS. 


The  course  of  the  death-rate,  for  a succession  of  years,  is  indicated  on 
page  8 of  the  Special  Appendix  relating  to  housing.  Last  year,  1,784  deaths 
from  all  causes  were  registered,  which  is  equivalent  to  a death-rate  of  i4‘2  per 
1,000.  The  death-rate  in  the  76  towns,  enumerated  in  the  Registrar-General’s 
returns,  was  i6‘3,  that  of  London  being  157  per  1,000. 

A comparison  with  Brighton  in  former  years  is  given  in  Table  I.,  page  61. 
In  Table  IL,  the  deaths  in  each  Municipal  Ward  are  given  ; and  in  Tables  III. 
and  IV.,  the  most  important  causes  of  death  and  death-rates  are  given  for  each 
Ward. 


DEATH  OF  VISITORS. 


Of  the  total  1,833  deaths  registered  in  Brighton  during  last  year,  95 
occurring  in  private  houses,  33  in  the  County  Hospital,  and  13  in  the  Children’s 
Hospital,  8 in  the  Workhouse  and  15  in  the  Home  for  Incurable  Children,  i in 
Hospital  for  Women,  i in  the  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  i in  the  Sanatorium, 
were  stated  to  be  of  visitors.  The  return  of  deaths  among  visitors  is  incomplete, 
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many  of  the  deaths  occurring  amongst  visitors  not  being  marked  as  such.  The 
County  Hospital  in  particular  draws  a considerable  number  of  patients  from 
surrounding  districts 

During  1903,  the  deaths  in  this  institution  comprised  95  deaths  of  inhabi- 
tants of  Brighton,  22  from  rural  districts  of  Sussex,  &c.,  6 from  Hove,  and  5 
London,  &c. 

Of  the  28  patients  dying  in  the  Children’s  Hospital  during  1903,  five  came 
from  Hove,  two  from  Lewes,  and  one  each  from  Portslade,  Fishersgate, 
Petersfield,  Rottingdean,  Hailsham  and  Hangleton. 

The  Registrar-General  excludes  from  the  Brighton  returns  the  deaths 
occurring  in  the  Female  Convalescent  Flome,  Marine  Parade,,  in  the  Home  for 
Incurable  Children,  in  the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  and  in  the  Borough 
Sanatorium  respectively,  of  persons  who  had  not  resided  in  the  Borough  prior 
to  their  admission  into  these  respective  institutions  ; and  includes  on  the  other 
hand  the  deaths  of  any  Preston  paupers  which  occur  in  the  Steyning  Union 
Workhouse.  Thirty-three  deaths  of  outsiders  occurred,  as  shewn  above,  at  the 
County  Hospital,  fifteen  in  the  Home  for  Incurable  Children  and  one  in  the 
Sanatorium.  The  result  of  the  correction  carried  to  this  extent  is  to  reduce  the 
total  deaths  by  49.  No  correction  is  made  for  the  Children’s  Hospital  and 
other  institutions  in  the  town,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  much  larger 
number  of  visitors  who  die  in  Brighton,  but  not  in  any  public  institution  in  it. 

DEATHS  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Of  the  total  deaths,  260  occurred  in  the  Workhouse,  128  in  the  Sussex 
County  Hospital,  28  in  the  Children’s  Hospital,  32  in  the  Sanatorium,  5 in  the 
Hospital  for  Women,  3 in  the  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  8 in  the  Shoreham 
Workhouse,  and  2 in  the  Barracks. 


No.  of  Cases  of  Infectious  Diseases  7iotified  m each  Month  of  1903. 
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One  case  of  small  pox  was  notified  as  chicken  pox. 


CHIEF  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 


The  chief  causes  of  death,  and  the  number  of  deaths  from  each  disease  or 
group  of  diseases,  are  tabulated  in  Table  V.,  page  64.  This  table  gives  the 
relative  incidence  of  different  diseases,  and  the  incidence  of  each  disease  in  the 
two  sexes  and  at  different  ages. 


THE  NOTIFICATION  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

On  March  ist,  1891,  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Notification)  Act  was  adopted 
in  Brighton. 

The  returns  furnished  to  me  under  this  Act  shew  that  the  number  of  cases 
of  infectious  diseases  notified  during  1903  was: — diphtheria,  410;  scarlet 
fever,  195;  enteric  fever,  39;  erysipelas,  78;  puerperal  fever,  ii  ; small  pox,  6; 
chicken  pox,  424. 

The  above  is  the  number  of  supposed  cases  of  infectious  disease.  Further 
observation  in  a certain  proportion  of  these  led  to  a revision  of  the  diagnosis. 

P'our  cases  of  diphtheria,  i of  erysipelas,  2 of  chicken  pox  and  i enteric 
fever  were  notified  severally  by  two  doctors. 

The  total  number  of  notifications,  excluding  chicken  pox  (including  ii  by 
myself  and  4 by  householders)  was  745,  as  compared  with  763  in  1902.  Of  the 
total,  1,171,  including  chicken  pox,  165  occurred  in  public  medical  practice — 
the  amount  payable  for  the  certificates  being  ;£d>  5s.  ; while  993  occurred  in 
private  medical  practice — the  amount  payable  being  ;^i24  2s.  6d.  The  total 
amount  paid  for  notification  certificates  was  ;j^i32  7s.  6d. 


SMALL  POX. 

Two  importations  of  small  pox  occurred  during  1903.  The  first  was  due 
to  a man,  who  was  notified  December  29th,  1902  as  a case  of  chicken  pox. 
He  was  seen  by  two  doctors,  who  agreed  the  case  was  chicken  pox,  and  my 
suspicion  was  not  aroused  until  a brother-in-law,  aged  30,  was  notified  on  the 
13th  January,  1903,  to  be  also  suffering  from  chicken  pox.  I at  once  visited 
him,  and  his  attack  of  small  pox  was  so  mild,  that  there  was  some  excuse  for 
its  confusion  with  chicken  po.x.  The  diagnosis  was  rendered  certain  by  my 
seeing,  at  the  same  visit,  a boy  aged  10,  who  was  being  attended  by  another 
doctor  for  “ influenza.”  This  boy  had  a severe  small  pox  rash.  The 
subsequent  cases,  which  were  extremely  slight,  except  that  of  the  unvaccinated 
baby  aged  13  months,  are  shewn  in  the  following  table  : — 


Patient 

isolated 

from 

Jan.  17/03 

Jan.  14/03 

Jan.  14/03 

Jan.  16/03 

Jan.  14/03 

Jan.  16/03 

Jan.  23, 03, in 

quarantine 

previously 

(J) 

Result. 

Recovered 

Recovered 

Recovered 

Recovered 

Recovered 

Recovered 

Recovered 

(»■) 

Nature  of 

attack. 

Ivery  mild,  mistaken 

for  chicken  pox 

Severe 

Extremely  slight, 

mistaken  for 

chicken  pox 

Extremely  slight 

Very  severe,  con- 

fluent in  one  or 
two  patches 

Slight 

Only  live  pimples 

_ 

(h) 

Date  of 

appearance 

of 

Small  Pox 

ra.sh. 

Dec.  26/02 

Jan.  9/03 

Jan.  11/03 

Jan.  16/03 

Jan.  13/03 

Jan.  16/03 

Jan  23 

No 

Illness 

(9) 

Rkvaccinated. 

^ •UOIJO0JUI 

^ oj  pasodxa  Suiaq  J9jju 
e.^up  oarqj  uuqci  aroj^ 

1 

Jan.  14/03 

Jan.  14/03 

Jan.  14/03'l 

Jan.  14/03 

’uorjogjui  oj  pasodxaHuiaq 
“ JO  si^up  aajqcj  uiqji  \\^ 

1 

II  II  II  III 

‘uoiqoGjui 

^ oq  paftodxa  Siiisq  aiopjj 

Never 

Never 

Never 

Never 

Never 

(/) 

Vaccinated. 

^ •uoijaajui  oj  pasodxa  Suiaq 
— la^ju  siup  aarqj  uuqj  ajoj\[ 

1 

II  II  II  III 

^•uoijoajui  oj  pasodxa  Suiaq 
-2-  JO  sAup  aa.n[j  uiqji^\ 

1 

II  II  II  III 

— . •uotqaajui 

^ oj  pasodxa  Suiaq  aiojag 

In  infancy 

Never 

In  infancy 

1 In  infancy 

Never 

In  infancy 

In  infancy 

In  infancy 

In  infancy 

In  infancy 

-5-  -pioiiosnoti 

aiuus  JO  fe'joqiuom  pajoojui-uojq 

1 

Girl  aet.  11 

Boy  aet.  f J 

Boy  aet.  4 

_ -(0)  .10  (0) 

"e  uuinjoo  ui  sjuaijuu  pajoajui 

spjoqosuoq  .laqjo  jo  s.ioqiuaj^ 

1 

II  II  II  III 

-(juoijud  jsjij  oqj  i?q  pojoajui 
pjoqasiioq  aunjs  jo  sjoquiajr^ 

1 

— CO  eo  -'h  (n  (N 

la  t H«£«*  ' ' ' 

S’  cS  ««  "S  .® 

.Sr  ^ ^ ^ 

Xi  — !>  S' 

-asnoq  oqj  ojui  uoij 
^ -09JUI  aqj  Jliiioupoj'jui  quaijuj 

Man' 
aet.  35 

2 ll'’*‘’'S  JO  squaiq^uo 
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All  contacts  were  now  kept  under  strict  observation,  and  no  further  cases 
occurred.  The  first  patient,  on  further  inquiry,  was  found  to  have  been  engaged, 
just  prior  to  his  illness,  in  helping  to  fit  up  electric  lights  in  a small  pox 
Hospital,  north  of  London. 

The  second  outbreak  consisted  of  only  one  case.  A cobbler,  aged  38,  was 
detected  on  February  5th  in  the  admission  department  of  the  Infirmary  to  be 
suffering  from  small  pox.  He  had  walked  from  the  relieving  office  to  the 
Workhouse.  Before  this  he  had  lodged  at  a common  lodging-house  in  the  town 
from  January  26th.  He  fell  ill  on  the  30th,  spots  appearing  P'ebruary  2nd, 
and  up  to  the  3rd  he  was  employed  in  a shop  repairing  boots.  According 
to  the  above  dates  he  must  have  acquired  the  infection  about  the  i8th 
January,  about  which  time  he  was  in  the  Midlands,  where  small  pox  was  then 
prevalent,  and  was  slowly  tramping  southwards.  There  were  living  in  the  same 
common  lodging-house,  in  Brighton,  56  persons,  of  whom  a considerable  number 
left  the  town  before  we  could  take  steps  to  prevent  it.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee  the  following  plan  was  adopted  to  prevent  scattering  of  the 
remainder.  Each  occupant  was  kept  in  bed  a whole  day  while  his  apparel  was 
disinfected.  Afterwards  each  occupant  was  allowed  to  go  out  daily,  subject  to 
returning  to  the  common  lodging-house  each  evening  at  6.30,  when  a shilling 
was  given  him.  The  sum  thus  disbursed  for  sixteen  days’  surveillance  was 
;£2'j  7s.  od.  No  one  developed  small  pox. 

In  this  case  the  infectivity  of  the  disease  must  have  been  very  slight,  as 
many  opportunities  of  infecting  others  had  occurred,  without  infection  arising. 


CHICKEN  POX. 

Chicken  pox  was  added  to  the  schedule  of  compulsorily  notifiable  diseases 
on  January  24th,  1902,  for  one  year,  the  period  being  subsequently  extended  to 
January  24th,  1904,  when  the  disease  ceased  to  be  notifiable. 

In  last  year’s  report,  the  ages  and  sexes  of  all  the  cases  notified  were  given. 
In  1903,  424  cases  were  notified,  and  29  cases  up  to  January  24th,  1904. 


The  patients’  ages  and  sexes  were  as  follows  : — 


0- 

1- 

5- 

10- 

15- 

20- 

25- 

35- 

45- 

Total. 

Male  

20 

10.3 

77 

10 

3 

1 

2 

1 

217 

Female 

21 

86 

93 

21 

6 

5 

2 

2 

— 

236 

41 

189 

170 

31 

9 

6 

4 

2 

1 

453 

Of  the  above  cases,  only  one  was  found,  on  investigation,  to  be  small  pox. 
In  the  first  outbreak  of  small  pox,  described  on  page  12,  the  first  case  had  been 
notified  as  chicken  pox  in  December,  1902. 
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The  seasonal  incidence  of  chicken  pox  has  been  as  follows  since  it  became 
notifiable  ; — 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1902. 

1903. 

January  

11 

73 

29 

July  

30 

38 

F ebi nary 

20 

76 

to  Jan. 

Augu.st 

8 

37 

March 

25 

39 

September 

9 

7 

April  

23 

24 

October 

31 

12 

Hay  

29 

28 

November 

60 

26 

June  

20 

17 

December  ... 

57 

47 

In  1902  the  amount  payable  for  chicken  pox  notifications  was  los.,  in 
1903-4  the  amount  was  ;,^53  8s.  6d.,  viz.,  409  cases  in  private,  and  46  in  public 
practice,  and  two  duplicate  certificates. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

The  incidence  of  diphtheria  in  Brighton,  since  notification  came  into 
operation,  is  shewm  in  the  following  table  : — 


Number  of 
case.s 

per  100,000 
of  population. 

Number  of 
death.s  per 
100,000  of 
population. 

Case-mortality 

Number  of 
deaths  per  100 
cases  notified. 

1892  

93 

20 

20-2 

1893  

157 

30 

18-4 

1894  

109 

22 

211 

1895  

172 

16 

8-8 

1896  

142 

17 

10-9 

1897  

154 

10 

6-5 

1898  

313 

18 

5-8 

1899  

547 

51 

9-2 

1900  

554 

58 

10-2 

1901  

567 

52 

91 

1902  

349 

29 

8-3 

1903  

326 

26 

7-8 

This  disease  is,  happil)^,  on  the  decline,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  outbreaks 
in  two  schools,  due  to  cases  resuming  school  attendance  after  anomalous  attacks 
for  which  no  doctor  was  called  in,  the  decline  w'ould  have  been  even  greater. 

Of  the  total  410  notified  cases,  342  or  83 ‘3  per  cent,  were  treated  in  the 
Sanatorium.  Of  the  total  cases,  16  occurred  in  public  institutions  in  the  town, 
one  was  brought  into  the  town  from  an  outside  school.  Of  the  remaining  cases 
which  occurred  in  private  households  in  each  of  290  houses,  one  case  occurred  ; 
in  each  of  39  houses,  two  cases  ; in  each  of  seven  houses,  three  cases;  and  in 
one  house,  four  cases  occurred. 

Of  the  total  notified  cases,  167  occurred  among  children  attending  the 
elementary  day  schools  in  the  town,  there  being  37  cases  secondary  to  them. 
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In  private  schools,  17  other  cases  originated.  Of  these  school  cases,  31  primary 
and  10  secondary,  occurred  at  the  Central  School,  almost  entirely  in  its  infants’ 
department  ; 45  primary  and  15  secondary  occurred  at  the  Queen’s  Park 
School,  of  which  30  primary  were  in  the  infants’ and  13  in  the  girls’ departments. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  severity  of  school  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  was  much 
less  than  in  previous  years,  and  such  outbreaks  as  occurred  were  quickly  got 
under  control. 

Of  the  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  occurring  in  the  Sanatorium,  two  were 
admitted  on  the  second  day  of  the  disease,  one  on  the  third,  three  on  the  fourth, 
eight  on  the  fifth,  three  on  the  sixth,  one  on  the  seventh  day  and  one  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  disease  (moribund  on  admission). 

Of  the  total  cases  admitted  to  the  Sanatorium  during  the  year,  51  did  not 
show  clinical  or  bacteriological  evidence  of  the  disease  after  admission  ; 10  cases 
were  clinical  diphtheria,  but  diphtheria  bacilli  could  never  be  found,  and  in  26 
cases  the  only  evidence  of  the  disease  was  bacteriological.  The  last  cases  were  in 
all  instances  “ contacts  ” with  clinical  cases  of  diphtheria,  or  clinical  cases  were 
infected  from  them. 

Of  the  total  cases  admitted  during  the  year  seven  were  admitted  on  the  first 
day  of  the  disease,  57  on  the  second,  62  on  the  third,  49  on  the  fourth,  34  on 
the  fifth,  22  on  the  sixth,  8 on  the  seventh,  8 on  the  eighth,  5 on  the  ninth,  8 on 
the  tenth,  2 each  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  days,  3 on  the  thirteenth,  i each  on 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  i on  the  twenty-first,  i on  the  fortieth  day  of  the 
disease,  and  5 on  doubtful  dates  from  the  onset  of  the  disease. 

The  longest  stays  of  patients  in  the  hospital  plus  duration  of  the  illness  before 
admission  were  69-1-4,  734-3,  70  -t-4,  66  4-  6,  88  -f  1 1,  724-8,  77  4-  5,  68  4-  6 days. 
The  shortest  stays  in  hospital,  phis  previous  duration  of  illness,  were  204-3,8  + 3, 
194-4,  17-'- 6,  12  + 2 days.  Patients  were  not  discharged  until  three  consecutive 
negative  swabs  were  obtained.  The  average  duration  of  stay  in  hospital  of  all 
non-fatal  cases  of  clinical  diphtheria  was  37  days. 

Return  Cases — Hospital  Treatment. — In  four  instances  the  release  of  the 
patient  from  isolation,  although  in  every  instance  negative  swabs  had  been 
obtained  on  three  consecutive  days  before  this  was  permitted,  was  followed  by 
recurrence  of  infection. 

Return  Cases — Home  Treahnent. — In  two  instances  release  of  patients  from 
isolation  w'as  followed  by  the  occurrence  of  further  cases. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  treated  at  home  was  68 ; the 
number  treated  at  the  Sanatorium  was  342. 
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SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  incidence  of  Scarlet  P'ever  since  notification  came  into  operation  is 
shewn  in  the  following  table : — 


Number  of 
cases 

per  100,000  of 
population. 

Number  of 
deaths  per 
100,000  of 
population. 

Case-mortality 

Number  of 
deaths  per  100 
cases  notified. 

1892  

320 

7 

21 

1893  

408 

9 

2-2 

1894  

185 

0 

0 

1-6 

1895  

164 

4 

2-5 

1896  

206 

5 

2-3 

1897  

270 

10 

3-7 

1898  

305 

6 

2 0 

1899  

667 

8 

1-2 

1900  

474 

10 

21 

1901  

142 

1 

•6 

1902  

117 

2 4 

21 

1903  

155 

0 

0 

There  was  a slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  but  not 
a single  death  from  this  disease  occurred.  Of  the  total  195  notified  cases,  153, 
or  78  3 per  cent.,  were  treated  in  the  Sanatorium.  Of  the  total  cases,  four 
occurred  in  public  institutions  in  the  town,  two  were  brought  from  a school 
outside  the  Borough  into  a small  private  Sanatorium  within  it.  Of  the  remaining 
cases,  which  occurred  in  private  households,  in  each  of  13 1 houses,  one  case 
occurrred ; in  each  of  22  houses,  two  cases  occurred;  in  each  of  two  houses, 
three  cases  ; and  in  each  of  two  houses,  four  cases. 

Return  Cases — Hospital  Treatme7it. — In  two  instances,  during  1903,  the 
discharge  of  a patient  from  hospital  was  followed  by  the  infection  of  a further 
patient.  In  a third  instance  this  happened  in  the  case  of  a patient  coming  to 
Brighton  from  an  isolation  hospital  in  another  town. 

Return  Cases — Home  Treatment. — In  two  instances,  similar  recurrence  of 
infection  occurred  in  the  children  of  visitors,  who  had  come  to  Brighton  some 
weeks  after  other  children  in  the  same  family  had  recovered  ftom  scarlet  fever. 
The  full  particulars  of  these  cases  will  be  published  elsewhere,  as  they  have  a 
special  medical  interest. 

Secondary  cases  in  Households. — Apart  from  the  special  cases  already 
mentioned,  secondary  cases  in  households  were  caused  by  non-removal  or  too 
late  removal  to  hospital.  The  exact  details  it  is  not  necessary  to  give;  but  the 
history  usually  is  one  of  a secondary  case  occurring  either  before  the  first 
patient  is  removed  to  the  Sanatorium,  or  within  three  days  of  the  first  patient’s 
removal.  This  is  partly  excusable  on  the  ground  of  the  mildness  of  the  present 
type  of  scarlet  fever,  which  frequently  prevents  parents  from  calling  in  a doctor 
promptly,  and  occasionally  renders  medical  diagnosis  difficult.  The  true  difficul- 
ties with  scarlet  fever  are  difficulties  of  diagnosis  rather  than  of  hospital 
isolation.  The  latter  does  not  meet  with  its  merited  success,  owing  to  failures 
to  recognise  the  disease. 
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ENTERIC  OR  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

The  incidence  of  enteric  fever,  since  notification  came  into  operation,  is 
shewn  in  the  following  table  : — 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Case-mortality 

pn  QPC: 

per  109,000  of 
population. 

deaths  per 
100,000  of 
population. 

Number  of 
deatlis  jrer  100 
cases  notified. 

1892 

54 

7 

12-7 

1893 

65 

13 

19-5 

1894 

69 

9 

13  0 

1895 

72 

12 

16-6 

1896 

101 

12 

11-2 

1897 

94 

17 

181 

1898 

105 

15 

14-3 

1899 

148 

20 

13-7 

1900 

67 

10 

14-4 

1901 

• • 

37 

5 

130 

1902 

• 4 

52 

11 

21-5 

1903 

.4. 

31 

3 

10-3 

Of  the  39  total  cases  which  were  notified,  six  subsequently  proved  not  to  be 
enteric  fever,  and,  in  two  instances,  the  diagnosis  was  very  dubious  (in  one  of 
these  no  Widal  reaction  on  two  occasions,  and,  in  the  other,  the  patient  did  not 
keep  his  bed  more  than  two  or  three  days).  Of  the  remaining  31  cases,  13  were 
imported,  i.e.,  due  to  infection  derived  while  the  patient  was  living  away  from 
Brighton.  One,  a nurse  in  the  Sanatorium,  was  caused  by  personal  infection. 
In  one  fatal  case,  no  personal  inquiries  could  be  instituted,  but  none  of  the 
ordinary  sources  of  infection,  domestic  or  food,  could  be  traced.  In  one  case, 
that  of  a railway  worker,  the  patient  was  engaged  in  work  most  days  out  of 
Brighton,  but  no  definite  source  of  infection  could  be  discovered. 

Four  cases  were  attributable  to  the  eating  of  oysters. 

One  patient,  a man,  aged  26,  failed  December  i6th,  1902.  About  the  end 
of  November  he  had  oysters  from  a shop,  the  supply  of  which  is  obtained  partly 
from  Emsworth  and  partly  from  the  Whitstable  Company. 

A second  case  failed  December  30th,  1902,  a man,  aged  24.  The  oysters 
he  ate,  just  before  Christmas,  were  obtained  from  Tunbridge  Wells.  A third 
case,  a man,  aged  28,  failed  May  22nd,  1903,  having  had  a number  of  oysters 
derived  from  Southwick  on  May  ist. 

A fourth  case,  a housemaid,  aged  21,  failed  December  20th,  1903,  having 
had  oysters  on  December  7th,  from  a shop,  obtaining  them  from  Southwick. 

One  case  was  due  to  the  eating  of  mussels,  and  two  were  apparently  due  to 
the  eating  of  winkles.  In  eight  other  cases  the  source  of  infection  could  not  be 
traced. 

DIARRHCEA. 

During  1903,  50  deaths  were  returned  under  headings  which  are  usually 
classed  as  diarrhoea.  Owing  to  recent  changes  in  official  medical  nomenclature, 
some  difficulty  in  comparisons  with  the  past  has  arisen,  and  for  this  reason  the 
following  Table  is  inserted,  giving  the  exact  heading  in  each  case  and  the 
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number  of  deaths  from  enteritis  without  the  prefix  “ epidemic.”  The  number 
of  deaths  from  enteritis  was  32,  as  compared  with  52,  36  and  20  in  1900,  1901, 


1902  : — 


Dnder  One  Year  of  Age. 

Years. 

Under 
3 mths 

3-6 

mths. 

6-9 

nitlis. 

9-12 

mths. 

1-2 

2-3 

3-5 

Over 

5 

Diarrhoea 

6 

7 

6 

4 

0 

Epidemic  Diarrhma 

1 

5 

2 

2 





Zymotic  Enteritis  

- . 

2 

1 





1 

Epidemic  Enteritis  

1 



9 



. 



Gastro  intestinal  Catarrh 

1 

. 



Gastro-Enteritis  and  Diarrhoea 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Dentition  Diarrhoea 

1 

1 

Rickets  Diarrhoea 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Enteritis  and  Gastro-Enteritis... 

3 

8 

'9 

4 

— 

1 

7 

In  the  following  Table  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea  are  given  in  terms  of 
the  births,  which  is  on  the  whole  the  most  accurate  practicable  method  of 
statement : — 


Deaths  per 

Deaths  per 

1,U00  Birlhs. 

1,000  Rirtlis. 

1891 

15-5 

1898 

42  7 

1892 

23  U 

1899 

62 '5 

1893 

29-2 

1900 

32  2 

1894 

17-0 

1901 

28-9 

1895 

33-7 

1902 

16-3 

1896 

24-1 

1903 

16‘4 

1897 

28-8 

It  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  recent  alterations  in 
nomenclature  to  cause  the  transference  of  deaths  from  enteritis  to  epidemic 
enteritis  or  diarrhoea,  the  death-rate  from  diarrhoea  was  last  year  the  lowest  on 
record,  with  the  exception  of  1891  and  1902. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I dwelt  on  the  importance  of  municipal  scavenging 
and  street  cleansing  as  a means  of  diminishing  the  incidence  of  diarrhoea  by 
preventing  dust-contamination  of  milk  and  other  foods.  During  last  summer, 
rain  again  acted  as  an  efficient  scavenger.  The  rainfall  of  the  year  was  4’26 
inches  in  excess  of  the  average  for  27  years,  and  there  was,  during  the  summer 
months,  a fairly  steady  weekly  rainfall,  ensuring  natural  scavenging,  and  keeping 
down  the  temperature  of  food,  as  well  as  of  air  and  soil. 

Food  of  Infants  and  Diarrhoea. — As  pointed  out  in  former  reports,  milk 
is  probably  the  most  common  vehicle  for  the  infection  of  diarrhoea.  An  inquiry 
has  been  made  in  connection  with  every  death  from  diarrhoea,  and  the  results 
are  summarised  in  the  following  table.  Of  the  44  deaths  from  diarrhoea  of 
infants  under  one  year,  three  were  suckled,  two  were  partially  suckled,  12  were 
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fed  on  cow’s  milk  alone,  five  on  this  along  with  patent  and  other  farinaceous 
foods,  19  were  fed  on  condensed  milk  alone;  and  in  two,  patent  foods  alone 
were  mentioned,  though  it  is  probable  that  in  these  some  cow’s  milk  was  also 
employed. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  above  figures,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  percentage  of  infants  throughout  the  town  which  are  fed  naturally  or 
artificially.  This  is  impossible  for  the  entire  town,  but  as  a likely  index  of  the 
conditions  of  feeding  to  which  infants  are  subjected,  particulars  were  entered  by 
the  house-to-house  inspectors  on  their  inspection  sheets  of  the  method  of  feeding 
of  all  infants  in  the  poorest  streets  in  the  town.  The  information  was  obtained 
respecting  337  infants  living  in  2,671  houses. 


Methods  of  Feeding  Infants  under  One  Year  of  Age  in  Brighton. 


Method  of  Feeding. 

A. — Census  of  2,671 
Houses  in  liouse-to-liouse 
inspection. 

B. — Infants  who  died 
from  Epidemic  Dianluea 
during  1903. 

Age  in 

Months. 

Age  in  Months. 

0— .3 

3—6 

6—9 

9—12 

0—3 

3-6 

6—9 

9—12 

I. — Suckled  alone  

62 

55 

52 

39 

1 

2 

Ditto  and  farinaceous  food 

7 

8 

12 

14 

1 



— 

1 

Ditto  and  cow’s  milk 

4 

3 

— 

• 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto  and  condensed  milk 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II. — Cow’s  milk  alone  ... 

6 

9 

7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

1 

Ditto  and  farinaceous  food 

— 

6 

15 

11 

1 

— 

2 

2 

III. — Condensed  milk  alone 

— 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

10 

3 

Ditto  and  farinaceous  food 

— 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IV. — Patent  foods  only  men- 
tioned   

1 

2 

V. — Unknown 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

8(1 

91 

91 

75 

9 

15 

15 

7 

The  full  significance  of  these  figures  can  be  more  easily  recognised  when 
they  are  thrown  into  percentages  as  in  the  following  Table  : — 


Percentage  of  Infants  under  One  Year  of  Age 
FED  IN  different  WAYS. 


A. 

In  2,671  houses 

B.  Among  Infants  ( 

visited  house-to- 

of  Epidemic  Diar 

house. 

in  190.3. 

I. 

Suckled  alone 

617 

6-8 

Ditto  and  farinaceous  food  ... 

I2'2 

4-6 

Ditto  and  cow’s  milk 

2‘I 

2'2 

Ditto  and  condensed  milk  ... 

0-9 

— 

II. 

Cow’s  milk  alone 

8-3 

271 

Ditto  and  farinaceous  food  ... 

9'5 

II'S 

III. 

Condensed  milk  alone 

27 

43-2 

Ditto  and  farinaceous  food  ... 

1-8 

— 

IV. 

Patent  foods  only  mentioned 

0-8 

• . i 

V. 

Unknown 

— 

4-6 

lOO'O 

lOO'O 
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Happily  for  the  town  the  percentages  in  column  B.  are  based  on  very  scant 
data.  They  however  confirm  the  general  conclusion  given  in  my  last  annual 
report ; and  column  A.  enables  one  to  compare  the  methods  of  feeding  of  the 
diarrhceal  children  with  that  of  a sample  of  the  general  population.  The  con- 
clusion may  be  stated  thus  : the  deaths  of  suckled  children  were  about  one-ninth 
of  what  ought  to  have  occurred  on  the  supposition  of  average  distribution  of 
diarrhoea  ; the  deaths  of  those  suckled  and  having  also  farinaceous  food  were 
about  one  third  ; the  deaths  of  those  having  only  cow’s  milk  were  about  three 
times,  and  the  deaths  of  those  having  condensed  milk  were  about  seventeen  times 
the  number  that  ought  to  have  occurred  on  the  supposition  of  average  distribution 
of  diarrhoea  among  infants  fed  in  different  ways.  If  we  assume  that 
feeding  plays  no  part  in  the  causation  of  diarrhoea,  these  differences  are 
difficult  to  explain ; if,  as  is  practically  certain,  it  plays  an  important  part,  then 
suckling  is  a very  potent  means  of  minimising  its  incidence,  the  use  of 
cow’s  milk,  under  present  conditions,  greatly  increases  its  incidence  and 
the  use  of  condensed  milk  still  further  increases  its  incidence.  This  was 
the  conclusion  stated  in  my  last  annual  report.  The  question  remains  : how 
does  cow’s  milk,  whether  fresh  or  preserved,  become  infective  ? Conceivably 
this  might  occur  from  fresh  milk  at  the  farm,  in  transit,  or  in  the  home;  and  for 
preserved  milk  at  the  farm  or  in  the  home.  Professor  Delepine  has  shewn 
reason  for  thinking  that  some  variety  of  bacillus  coli  may  be  the  cause  of 
diarrhoea.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  this  bacillus,  which  owes  an  intestinal 
origin,  to  enter  the  milk  on  the  farm.  There  are  also  many  opportunities  in  the 
transit  of  fresh  milk,  and  as  this  bacillus  is  blown  about  in  our  streets  and  back 
yards,  and  is  carried  into  the  house  as  dust,  there  is  also  ample  opportunity  for 
domestic  infection.  So  far  as  condensed  milk  is  concerned,  the  dangers  of 
transit  are  avoided.  “Unless,  therefore,  we  assume  that  condensed  milk,  before 
“ the  can  is  opened,  contains  infective  material  in  a large  proportion  of  instances 
“(an  unlikely  supposition),  it  is  clear  that  the  milk,  in  more  than  half  the  cases, 
“must  have  been  infected  after  reaching  the  home  of  the  patient”  (Ann.  Rep. 
Brighton,  1902),  In  1903,  on  the  same  supposition,  in  19  out  of  44  cases,  or 
nearly  half  the  cases,  the  milk  was  infected  domestically.  The  alternative  to 
this  conclusion  is  that  condensed  milk  is  infective  to  a larger  extent  than  fresh 
cow’s  milk  (J.e.  at  least  five  times  as  often).  In  support  of  this,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  condensed  milk  is  not  always  a sterile  liquid,  and  colon  bacilli  have  been  found 
in  it.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  frequent  practice  of  mothers  giving  condensed 
milk  too  little  diluted  also  increases  the  risk.  But  when  due  weight  has  been 
given  to  these  considerations,  I do  not  think  that  the  extraordinarily  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  diarrhoea  among  infants  fed  on  condensed  milk  is  sufficiently 
explained.  We  require  to  know  what  percentage  of  various  kinds  of  condensed 
milk  contain  bacillus  coli,  and  in  what  amount.  AVe  require  to  know  if  the  bacillus 
coli  can  go  on  multiplying  in  a treacly  substance  like  condensed  milk,  which  has 
been  subjected  to  evaporation  and  is  kept  air-tight,  and  the  duration  of  life  of 
the  bacillus  coli  in  such  a medium.  Meanw'hile,  while  attaching  great  importance 
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to  extreme  cleanliness  of  conditions  of  production  and  transit  of  cow’s  milk,  I 
adhere  to  the  opinion,  which  I have  always  advocated  in  tliese  reports  and 
elsewhere,  that  domestic  infect io7i  is  supremely  important  in  the  production  of  a 
majority  of  the  cases  of  epidemic  diarrhoea. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  milk,  whether  fresh  or  preserved,  is 
domestically  infected. 

Those  who  frequently  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  summer  will  realise 
that  food  can  scarcely  escape  massive  foecal  infection.  There  are  no  pantries ; 
food  is  stored  in  cupboards  in  a living  room  or  bedroom.  The  sugar  used  in 
sweetening  milk  is  often  black  with  flies,  which  have  come  from  a neighbouring 
dust-bin  or  manure-heap,  or  from  the  liquid  stools  of  a diarrhoeal  patient  in  a 
neighbouring  house.  Flies  have  to  be  picked  out  of  the  half-empty  can  of  con- 
densed milk  before  its  remaining  contents  can  be  used  for  the  patient’s  next 
meal.  The  foul  condition  of  feeding  bottles,  whatever  the  source  of  milk,  gives 
ample  time  as  well  as  a suitable  temperature  for  the  multiplication  of  colon  bacilli 
in  the  intervals  of  feeding  of  infants.  The  colon  bacilli  may  sometimes  originate 
from  the  cow  ; they  may  also,  as  Dr.  Waldo  has  suggested,  be  derived  from  horse 
manure.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  either  of  these  possibilities,  but  human 
colon  bacilli  are  probably  a more  common  source  of  infection,  and  in  this  disease, 
as  in  tuberculosis,  our  chief  enemy  is  in  our  own  and  in  neighbouring  house- 
holds. When  we  remember  the  habits  of  personal  uncleanliness  of  many 
mothers,  and  that  they  often  prepare  their  infants’  food  with  unwashen  hands, 
the  inoculation  of  this  food  with  virulent  colon  bacilli  of  human  origin  ceases  to 
be  a matter  of  surprise. 

During  last  summer  20,000  circulars  giving  precautions  against  diarrhoea 
were  distributed  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Brighton  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
above  considerations. 

As  bearing  on  the  influence  of  personal  infection,  in  two  instances  two 
cases  of  diarrhoea  ocourred  simultaneously  in  the  same  house,  and  in  two  other 
instances  a previous  case  had  occurred  9 and  3 days  before  in  the  same  house. 

MEASLES  AND  WHOOPING  COUGH. 

The  death-rate  per  1,000  living  from  each  of  these  diseases  for  a series  of 
years  is  shewn  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  deaths  per  100,000 
of  population. 

Measles. 

Whooping  Cough. 

1898 

67 

18 

1899 

1 

16 

1900 

43 

28 

1901 

10 

21 

1902 

24 

23 

1903 

4 

12 

22 


There  is  no  notification  of  measles  and  whooping  cough  except  from 
school  teachers,  who  supply  a large  amount  of  valuable  information  as  to  these 
two  diseases.  The  following  Table  gives  the  ages  of  cases  of  each  of  these 
diseases  notified  to  us,  including  cases  (a)  where  the  first  case  in  the  infected 
house  attended  school,  and  {/?)  where  the  first  case  did  not  attend  school. 


Ages  of  Cases  Notified  chiefly  by  School  Teachers. 


Aged. 

Wliooping  Cougli. 

Measles. 

(a) 

ib) 

(«) 

(b) 

0-1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1-2 

6 

6 

3 

7 

2-3 

.3 

2 

5 

4» 

3-4  ... 

8 

3 

13 

2 

4-5 

5 

...  — 

13 

— 

5-6 

3 

— 

15 

— 

6-7 

3 

1 

7 

1 

7-8  ... 

1 

— 

2 

— 

8-9 

— 

— 

5 

— 

9-10  ... 

— 

— 

1 

— 

10-15  ... 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Over  15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31 

V. 

13 

68 

18 

44 

86 

Of  63  houses  in  which  cases  of  measles  were  notified  in  1903,  there  was 
one  case  in  44  houses,  there  were  two  cases  in  15  houses,  three  cases  in  4 houses. 

Of  20  houses  in  which  cases  of  whooping  cough  were  notified,  there  was 
one  case  in  6 houses,  there  were  two  cases  in  7 houses,  three  cases  in  5 houses, 
four  in  i house,  and  five  cases  in  i house. 

No  schools  were  closed  during  the  year  on  account  of  either  measles  or 
whooping  cough. 

RHEUMATIC  FEVER. 

During  1903,  the  number  of  deaths  registered  as  caused  by  this  disease  was 
5,  the  same  number  as  the  preceding  year. 

SYPHILIS. 

During  1903,  the  deaths  of  seven  male  and  six  female  infants  under  one 
year  of  age,  and  of  two  men  and  three  women,  were  returned  as  due  to  this 
cause.  The  death  returns  under  this  head  are  immensely  understated. 

ALCOHOLISM. 

During  1903,  twelve  deaths  of  men  and  twelve  of  women  were  returned  as 
caused  by  alcoholism  or  delirium  tremens.  The  deaths  do  not  represent 
more  than  a very  minute  proportion  of  the  mortality  really  caused  by 
alcoholism.  As  a rule,  the  real  cause  is  concealed  behind  such  headings 
as  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  apoplexy,  heart  disease,  liver  disease, 
hoematemesis  (vomiting  of  blood),  cirrhosis  of  liver,  gout,  Bright’s  disease. 
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which,  with  many  other  diseases,  are  caused  to  a very  large  extent  by  chronic 
alcoholic  excess. 

Twenty-nine  deaths  (15  of  men  and  14  of  women)  were  caused  by  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  a disease  which  is  almost  solely  produced  by  intemperance. 


REGISTERED  DEA'I’HS  FROM  CANCER. 


Seat  of  Primary  Disease. 

Sarcoma. 

Carcinoma. 

Malignant 
Disease 
or  Cancer. 

Total. 

Head,  Face,  Eye,  Orbit,  Nose,  Ear 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

M. 

1 

F. 

2 

Jaws  ... 







— 

1 

1 

2 

Month,  Tongue,  Lips 





1 



2 

— 

3 

Neck,  Throat,  Tonsils,  Larynx  ... 

— 

1 

— 

— 

6 

1 

8 

Lung,  Chest,  Mediastinum 
(Esophagus  

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

4 

Breast 



— 



7 



8 

15 

Abdomen  

— 







2 

3 

5 

Stomach  and  Pylorus 

— 

— 

6 

5 

6 

8 

25 

Liver  and  Gall  Bladder  

— 

— 

3 

3 

3 

4 

13 

Peritoneum,  Mesentery,  Omentem 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Pancreas 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

Spleen  ...  

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Intestines  (excluding  Rectum)  ... 

— 

— 

— 

1 

7 

7 

15 

Rectum  

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Uterus 

_ _ 

— 

6 

— 

11 

17 

Pelvis,  Kidney,  Bladder,  Prostate 
Urethra 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 

Spinal  Cord  ... 

— 

— 



— 

1 

— 

1 

Groin,  Leg,  Foot  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Parts  unspecified  

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

3 

6 

Total  

2 

2 

12 

28 

43 

56 

143 

TUBERCULAR  DISEASES. 

Mean  Annual  Death-Rate  in  Brighton  fro77i  Phthisis  ( Cofisuniption)  atid  other 
Tubercular  Diseases  per  100,000  perso7is  m Groups  of  Years. 


Phthisis. 

Other  Tubercular 
Diseases. 

Ten  years,  1861-70  

295 

98 

Ten  years,  1871-80  

247 

78 

Three  years,  1881-83  

193 

9 

Three  years,  1884-86  ...  

169 

9 

Four  years,  1887-90  

169 

9 

Four  years,  1891-94  

150 

82 

h’our  years,  1895-98  

149 

63 

Four  years,  1899-1902 

140 

44 

1903  

145 

52 

NOTIFICATION  OF  PHTHISIS. 

Voluntary  notification  of  phthisis  by  medical  practitioners  was  begun  in 
January,  1899,  no  payment  being  then  made  for  such  notifications.  Between 
that  date  and  September  nth,  when  the  new  arrangement  to  pay  for  each  case 
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of  phthisis  notified  in  private  practice,  2s.  6d.,  and  in  public  practice,  is.,  came 
into  operation,  70  cases  were  notified.  From  September  iith  to  December 
31st,  1899,  43  cases  were  notified.  During  1900,  105  cases  were  notified. 
During  1901,  153  cases  were  notified  and  9 cases  re-notified.  During  1902, 
224  cases  were  notified,  35  of  these  were  re-notified  during  the  year,  and  17 
other  cases  were  renotified  which  had  been  notified  prior  to  1902.  During 
^903)  316  cases  were  notified,  45  of  these  were  re  notified  during  the  year, 
and  37  other  cases  were  re-notified  which  had  been  notified  prior  to  1903.  Of 
the  82  cases  re-notified  during  1903,  re-notifications  were  received  once  during 
the  year  in  respect  of  67  cases,  twice  in  respect  of  14  cases,  and  three  times  in 
respect  of  one  case. 

The  number  of  notifications  received  during  the  year  was  414,  of  which  78 
were  in  private  practice  (fee,  2s.  6d.  a case),  218  in  public  practice  (fee,  is.  a 
case),  75  were  reported  by  Relieving  Officers  (fee,  6d.  a case),  12  were  notified 
by  relatives,  25  by  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse,  four  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  and  two  were  found  while  making  enquiries  respecting  other  cases.  The 
fees  paid  for  notification  were  ;£22  i6s.  6d. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  in  Brighton  in  1903,  having  been  182, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  cases  notified  of  this  disease  to  the  deaths  from  it  are  in 
the  proportion  of  16  to  9.  If  the  ordinary  calculation  of  duration  of  fatal 
cases,  viz.,  three  years  be  taken,  it  follows  that  16  out  of  every  27  cases  of 
phthisis  in  Brighton  are  now  notified,  and  such  precautions  as  we  can  inculcate 
are  being  carried  out.  There  is  the  further  point  that  the  notifications  relate  to 
cases  in  which  in  the  absence  of  notification,  these  precautions  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  neglected.  Probably,  however,  the  above  statement  considerably 
understates  the  proportion  of  cases  to  deaths,  and  much  leeway,  therefore,  has 
still  to  be  made  up.  The  provision  of  Sanatorium  treatment  has  given  a marked 
impetus  to  the  notification  of  phthisis. 

The  social  position  of  the  notified  cases  is  indicated  in  the  tabular  statement 
appended  to  this  section  of  the  report. 

Sources  of  Infection. — Brighton  being  a health  resort,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a very  large  porportion  of  the  consumptive  patients  were  definitely  ill  when  they 
first  came  to  Brighton.  This  applies  even  more  to  the  poor  than  to  the  well-to-do. 
Of  the  182  deaths  from  phthisis,  during  1903,  in  42  the  disease  was  imported, 
nine  of  these  being  notified  before  death.  Of  the  316  cases  notified,  36,  in 
addition  to  the  nine  fatal  cases,  were  imported.  Thus  the  total  known  imported 
cases  was  87.  Of  the  66  deaths  from  other  tubercular  diseases,  13  were  definitely 
ill  when  they  came  to  Brighton.  Careful  notes  are  taken  in  all  visits,  as  to 
possible  or  probable  sources  of  infection.  Details  concerning  these  are  noted 
in  the  inspection  cards,  and  instances  of  the  various  probable  sources  of 
infection  have  been  given  in  previous  annual  reports,  and  in  a contribution,  by 
me,  to  The  Lancet  (January  30th,  1904,  page  282).  The  following  list  of 
occupations  give  a further  clue  to  sources  of  infection,  and  has  been  a guide  in 
securing  precautionary  measures  : — 
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Occupations  of  Consumptive  Patients. 


Occupation. 

Cases 

notified  dur- 
ing 1903  and 
still  livingat 
the  end  of 
the  year. 

Cases 
notified 
and  dying 
during  ‘1903. 

Other 
deaths  from 
Consump- 
tion during 
1903. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Accountant  ...  

_ 

— 

— 

1 



Artist  

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

itlacksinitlis 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Biscuit  Maker  

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bakers 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Bus  Conductors  ... 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Boatman  ... 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Bootmaker  

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 



Bricklayers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Butchers 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Barmaid  ... 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cabinet  Maker 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Commercial  Traveller  ... 

1 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Cabmen 

1 

— 

7 

— 

1 

— 

Cellarman 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Charwomen  

— 

4 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Corn  Dealers’  Manager 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Carmen 

3 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Carpenter  ... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Clerks 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Caretaker 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Comedian  ... 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Com.  Lodg.  House  Deputy 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Coachman... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Children 

19 

16 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Dustman  ... 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Domestic  Servants  

2 

17 

— 

4 

1 

4 

Dressmakers 

— 

4 

— 

4 

— 

— 

Electrician  ..  

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Engineer  ... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ex-Soldier 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

French  Polisher  ... 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Farmer  

— 

— 

— 



1 

— 

Gardeners  ... 

1 

— 

2 



— 

— 

Gas  Office  Collector  

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Grocers  

1 

— 

1 



— 

— 

Hand  Chairmen 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Hawkers  ... 

6 

3 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Hair  Dressers  

2 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Hospital  Nurse 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ironers  

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Insurance  Agents 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Lodging-House  Keeper 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Labourers  ... 

18 

— 

8 

— 

8 

— 

Laundryman  

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Laundresses 

— 

4 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

Milkmen  ... 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Married  Women 

— 

43 

— 

19 

— 

19 

Milliners 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Musicians 

— 

— 

2 



1 

1 

Printers 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Publicans  ...  

3 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Painters  

6 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Postmen 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Porters  

8 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Photographer  

' 

' 

1 
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Occupations  of  Consumptive  Patients — cotitinued. 


Occupation. 

Cases 

notified  dur- 
ing 1903  and 
still  living  at 
the  end  of 
the  year. 

Cases 
notified 
and  dying 
during  1903. 

Other 

deaths  from 
Consump- 
tion during 
1903. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Police  Pensioner 

1 

Plumbers  ... 

Paihvay  Men  — 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

~ 

Placbsmitlis 

__ 

Q 

Boiler  Maker  ... 

1 



Carpenter 

1 



Clerk  



. 

__ 

1 

Carria;^e  I’ainter  



1 

Carriage  Creaser 



— 

1 



Carriage  Maker  

1 

__ 





Drilling  Machinist 

1 





Fitters 

1 



1 

Gas  Fitter 



1 



Iron  Moulder  ... 

1 

Labourers 

2 



. 

Painters... 

2 



Porters 

3 

___ 





Sawing  Machinist  ’ 



1 





Spring  Makers 

— 



1 

__ 

Waterman 





1 

Restaurant  Keeper 

1 









Salvation  Army  Officers 

2 

1 

1 



- ■ 

■ 

Shop  As.sistaiits 

Ship’s  Steward  

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

__ 









1 

■ ■ 

School  Teachers  ... 



2 



1 

. 

Stahlenuan... 

1 



. - 

__ 

Sorter  (G.P.O.) 

1 



_ 





. 

Stonemason  







1 

- ■ 

Stoker 





1 





Sailor 

1 







__ 

. 

Telegraphist  

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Theatrical  Manager 

— 







1 



Tailors 

1 

1 







Upholsterers  ..  

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Valet 

— 

— 

1 





— 

Washerwomen 



3 





_ 



Ward  Maid  

— 

1 









Waiters  

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Wax  Factory  Foreman  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

No  Occupation 

5 

3 

2 

2 

13 

Stage  of  Disease  at  which  Notification  occurs. — Four  cases  were  notified  at 
the  time  of  or  after  death  ; 6 were  notified  less  than  a week  before  death  ; 1-2 
weeks,  9;  2-4  weeks,  14;  1-2  months,  8;  2-3  months,  12;  3-4  months,  i; 
4-6  months,  4;  6-12  months,  ii.  Thus  of  316  total  cases  notified  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year,  yo'o  per  cent,  are  alive  (March  3rd,  1904).  Of  the  37  cases 
re-notified  from  the  preceding  year,  12  have  died  during  1903. 

Of  the  cases  notified  during  the  year,  54  died  at  home;  14  in  the  Work- 
house  Infirmary,  and  i in  the  Children’s  Hospital.  Of  the  cases  which  up  to 
March  3rd,  1904,  had  not  been  fatal,  39  had  been  admitted  to  the  Workhouse 
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after  notification ; 95  had  been  admitted  for  Sanatorium  treatment  to  the 
Borough  Sanatorium  ; 3 to  Mount  Vernon  Hospital ; 2 to  the  Sussex  County 
Hospital ; i to  the  Children’s  Hospital ; and  i each  to  institutions  in  Ventnor, 
Sandgate,  Bournemouth  and  Worthing ; 17  had  left  Brighton;  8 had  removed 
to  unknown  addresses ; and  the  addresses  of  8 notified  cases  were  incorrectly 
given. 

Notification  of  Change  of  Address. — During  the  year  eight  notifications  of 
changes  of  address  of  phthisical  patients  were  received  from  doctors  and 
relieving  officers,  enabling  prompt  disinfection  to  be  carried  out.  Fourteen 
other  patients  removed  once  and  three  removed  twice  during  the  year  to  other 
addresses.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  disinfection  was  carried  out,  but 
usually  not  promptly,  owing  to  the  non-notification  of  the  removal,  and  its  con- 
sequent discovery  only  when  the  next  periodical  visit  was  made. 


Dismfection — In  97  cases  houses  were  disinfected  after  removal  of  patients. 
Of  these — in  76  cases  rooms  were  sprayed  ; in  i case  the  whole  house  was 
sprayed;  in  i case  the  room  was  fumigated  with  sulphur  by  the  tenant;  in  14 
cases  walls  of  rooms  were  stripped,  cleansed  and  whitewashed ; in  9 cases  the 
walls  of  the  whole  house  were  stripped,  cleansed  and  whitewashed  ; in  4 cases  the 
walls  of  the  rooms  were  rubbed  down  with  a wet  cloth  ; in  20  cases  the  rooms 
were  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  tenant ; in  27  cases  the  bedding  was  washed  by 
the  tenant;  in  i case  the  bedding  was  burnt ; and  in  58  cases  the  bedding  was 
removed  for  disinfection  by  steam. 

The  following  action  was  taken  after  death  from  phthisis  and  other 
tuberc2ilar  diseases.  In  197  cases  disinfection  was  carried  out  as  follows.  In 
142  cases  rooms  were  sprayed  ; in  2 cases  the  rooms  were  fumigated  with 
sulphur  by  the  tenant ; in  85  cases  the  rooms  were  stripped,  cleansed  and 
whitewashed  ; in  10  cases  the  whole  house  was  stripped,  cleansed  and  white- 
washed; in  22  cases  the  walls  were  rubbed  down  with  a damp  cloth;  in  33 
cases  the  rooms  were  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  tenant ; in  49  cases  the 
bedding  was  washed  ; in  8 cases  the  bedding  and  the  clothing  of  the  deceased 
were  burnt ; and  in  138  cases  the  bedding  was  removed  for  disinfection  by  steam. 


The  following  defects,  in  addition  to  the  above,  were  found  and  remedied 
in  connection  with  visits  to  cases  of,  and  deaths  from.  Phthisis  : — 

Ashpits,  foul  and  defective  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Animals  kept  so  as  to  be  a nuisance  ...  ...  ...  2 

Closets  choked  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

„ foul  or  defective  flushing  apparatus  ...  ...  ii 

„ pans  broken  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

„ Trap  defective  ...  ...  ...  ...  i 

Dustbins  required  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Damp  walls  of  houses  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

Dilapidated  sheds  in  yard  ...  ...  ...  ...  i 
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Drains  untrapped 


3 


„ requiring  re-laying 
Dirty  houses 

Houses  requiring  cleansing  and  whitewashing 

Overcrowding 

Paving  of  yards  defective 

Roof  or  rain  water  guttering  defective  ... 

Sinks  or  waste  pipes  to  same  defective 

Windows  not  made  to  open  properly  ... 

Other  nuisances  ... 


14 

3 

4 
6 


4 

14 


3 


2 


2 


Experience  as  to  Nctificatiofi. — We  have  now  had  five  years  local  experience 
of  the  voluntary  notification  of  phthisis,  and  I am  able  therefore  to  give  a 
trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  benefit  which  can  be  derived  from  it. 
The  necessity  for  it  rests  on  the  assumption  that,  in  the  absence  of  simple 
precautions  in  regard  to  expectoration,  the  patient  is  likely  to  infect  others) 
particularly  those  who  repeatedly  or  for  long  periods  work  or  live  with  him. 
This  belief  is  so  firmly  established  in  fact,  that  I do  not  think  any  attempt  to 
relegate  the  probable  source  to  infection  in  childhood  will  succeed.  Such  cases 
of  early  infection  undoubtedly  occur ; but  in  the  majority  of  instances  of 
consumption  in  adults  the  history  obtained  does  not  justify  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  consumption  has  been  caused  by  exposure  to  infection  later  in  life. 
The  cumulative  evidence  of  this,  derived  from  our  interviews  with  notified  patients 
is,  I think,  overwhelming,  though  the  evidence,  in  individual  cases,  is  seldom 
absolutely  conclusive. 

The  procedure  adopted  after  notification  is  that  (i)  the  notified  patient 
is  visited  at  home,  or  is  interviewed  at  my  office  in  connection 
with  proposed  removal  to  the  Sanatorium  for  open-air  treatment.  At  this 
interview  exact  details  are  ascertained  as  to  the  duration  and  history  of  the 
illness,  the  possible  sources  of  infection,  places  of  residence  during  the  illness, 
occupation  and  work-places  during  the  last  five  years,  «Src. 

(2)  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  patient’s  house  is  investigated,  and  all 
necessary  measures  for  cleansing,  disinfection  and  the  remedy  of  sanitary  defects 
are  carried  out. 

(3)  If  the  patient  is  removed  to  the  Sanatorium,  the  patient’s  room,  bedding, 
&c.,  are  disinfected. 

(4)  The  patient  is  instructed  as  to  the  exact  precautionary  measures  required. 
If  poor,  he  is  supplied  with  a pocket  spittoon  and  with  Japanese  handkerchiefs. 

It  may  be  urged  that  our  intervention  under  the  last  head  is  unnecessary,  as 
the  medical  practitioner  will  already  have  given  similar  instructions.  In  actual 
practice  it  is  the  exception  to  find  that  the  necessary  precautions  are  being 
adopted. 
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Examination  of  Expectoration. — 'I'he  value  of  notification  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  earliness  of  the  stage  of  disease  at  which  it  is  obtained.  To 
facilitate  early  recognition  of  consumption,  the  Town  Council  has,  since  1897, 
provided  facilities  for  examining  expectoration  for  tubercle  bacilli.  By  this 
means  consumption  is  frequently  recognised  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
It  is  important  that  this  means  of  recognising  consumption  should  be  utilised 
even  more  extensively  than  at  present,  especially  for  working  men,  whose 
consumptive  condition  is  frequently  not  recognised  until  there  is  no  hope  of 
securing  a return  to  a fair  measure  of  health. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Specimens  of  Sputum  examined  in  the 

Municipal  Laboratory. 


Y ear. 

Town. 

Sanatorium. 

1897-98  (14  months) 

21 

1899 

47 

— 

1900 

SO- 

— 

1901 

125 

— 

1902 

146 

23 

1903 

227 

111 

Sanatorium  Training  and  Treatment  of  Consumptives. 

Even  when  notification  is  left  until  the  disease  is  advanced,  much  important 
preventive  work  can  be  effected.  The  expectoration  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease  is  very  infective,  and  measures  such  as  the  proper  use  of  a spittoon,  the 
avoidance  of  expectoration  except  with  a Japanese  handkerchief  in  front  of  the 
mouth,  which  can  be  immediately  destroyed  (so  as  to  avoid  spray  infection)  are 
extremely  important.  For  the  same  reason  I have  not  hesitated  to  admit  to  the 
Sanatorium  patients  with  fairly  advanced  phthisis,  in  whom  there  is  no  hope  of 
recovery,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
infection. 

In  May,  1902,  we  began  to  send  patients  to  the  Pokesdown  Sanatorium, 
and  in  July  of  the  same  year  began  to  admit  patients  to  a detached  ward  of  our 
own  Borough  Isolation  Hospital.  The  exact  particulars  as  to  each  of  these 
patients  are  given  in  the  following  tabular  statement.  The  cases  are  unselected, 
except  from  the  standpoint  that  those  cases  are  preferred  in  which  the  most 
good  in  preventing  infection  can  be  accomplished.  Hence,  a large  number  of 
advanced  cases  are  admitted.  During  1903,  98  cases  have  been  admitted  to  the 
open-air  ward,  viz.,  51  men,  42  women,  and  5 children  under  14.  Of  these 
patients,  all  except  six  gained  weight  and  improved  in  other  respects.  The 
average  gain  of  weight  was  6ilbs.  The  average  stay  in  the  Sanatorium  was 
30  days,  the  total  number  of  days  spent  in  the  Sanatorium  by  98  patients,  not 
including  re-admissions,  being  2,950.  The  longest  stays  made  were  54,  52,  47, 
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46,  and  44  days.  The  temporary  improvement  following  the  treatment  is  followed, 
in  a considerable  proportion  of  cases,  by  retrogression,  and  the  patients 
frequently  request  re-admission.  Tliree  patients  were  re-admitted,  during  1902, 
for  29,  28,  and  14  days  respectively. 

The  good  secured  by  Sanatorium  training  and  treatment  is  set  out  in  the 
following  e.xtract  from  the  article  in  The  Lancet,  referred  to  above  ; — 

“ The  patient  is  informed  that  he  will  not  be  ‘ cured  ’ during  this  time,  but  that  his 
health  will  almost  certainly  improve,  that  he  will  be  well  fed  and  have  a good 
holiday,  that  he  will  be  trained  in  the  management  of  his  illness,  and  that 
when  he  returns  home  he  will  be  in  an  improved  position  for  maintaining 
sufficient  strength  for  work  and  will  have  learnt  the  means  to  this  end  while 
in  the  sanatorium.  The  patient  and  the  public  health  are  both  benefitted. 
I.  The  patient  himself  improves  in  health,  and  usually  goes  back  to  work 
with  better  hope  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  method  of  life  from  which  he 
has  received  great  benefit.  2.  While  he  is  in  the  sanatorium  his  home  is 
thoroughly  disinfected  and  cleansed.  The  temporary  freedom  of  the  patient’s 
relatives  from  infection  is  thus  secured,  and  the  patient  himself  ‘ starts  fair’ 
under  the  improved  hygienic  rules  which,  while  in  the  sanatorium,  he  has 
been  trained  to  practise.  3.  The  training  of  the  patient  while  undergoing 
the  open-air  treatment  is  systematically  enforced  as  regards  rigid  precautions, 
open  doors  and  windows,  methods  of  feeding,  &c.,  and  the  benefit  which  he 
receives  is  the  best  guarantee  that  he  will  continue  the  necessary  precautions 
after  leaving  the  sanatorium.  On  leaving  the  sanatorium,  a letter  embodying 
the  particulars  given  below  is  sent  to  the  medical  attendant  who  recommended 
the  patient  for  sanatorium  treatment.  We  could  fill  three  times  as  many  beds 
were  they  available  ; but  here,  as  in  private  practice,  the  difficulty  is  to 
persuade  patients  to  undertake  the  month’s  sanatorium  treatment  at  a 
sufficiently  early  stage  of  the  disease  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit,  both 
curative  and  preventive.  The  remark  is  frequently  heard,  ‘I  don’t  think  I am 
bad  enough  yet  to  give  up  work,’  and  by  such  delay  much  harm  is  done  to 
others  as  well  as  to  the  patient.  But  the  education  of  the  public  is  steadily 
advancing  ; and  even  when  patients  are  admitted  to  the  sanatorium  under 
the  above  conditions  at  a late  stage  of  the  disease  a great  public  gain  is 
secured,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  patient’s  illness  is  much  less  likely 
to  be  punctuated  by  the  occurrence  of  infection  than  would  otherwise  ha\e 
been  the  case.  I regard  the  sanatorium  training  of  consumptive  patients,  as 
distinguished  from  any  pretension  to  cure,  as  the  most  important  preventive 
measure  which  has  hitherto  evolved  from  our  system  of  voluntary  notification 
of  phthisis  in  Brighton.” 
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Fokesdown  Patients. 


Index  No.  in  Case  1 

Book.  1 

Age  and  Sex. 

Occupation, 

Days  in 

Sanatorium. 

Supposed  duration 

of  illness  before 

admission. 

stage  of  Disease. 

Gain  of  weight  in 

Sanatorium. 

Months  since  dis- 

charged to  Feb.,  1904 

History  after  discharge. 

lbs. 

I 

M.  24 

House- 

painter 

93 

8 mon. 

Died  Dec.  13th,  1902,  4^ 
months  after  leaving  the 
Institution. 

2 

M.  17 

Upholsterer 

92 

5 mon. 

— 

— 

18 

Is  in  good  health  and 
regular  work. 

M.  42 

Wine  mer- 
chant’s porter 

69 

5 yrs. 

18 

Better  for  six  months  after 
discharge.  Since  then 
has  relapsed. 

4 

M.  27 

Clerk 

66 

5 mon. 

— 

— 

— 

Did  not  return  to  Brighton 
after  discharge. 

5 

F.  20 

Chamber- 

maid 

92 

12  mon. 

15 

Better,  left  Brighton  twelve 
months  after  discharge, 
and  now  living  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells  in  service, 
and  her  mother  states 
that  she  is  well. 

6 

F.  20 

Dressmaker 

91 

15  mon. 

14 

Remains  better,  and  in 
work.  Very  little  cough. 

The  use  of  this  Sanatorium  was  discontinued  September,  1902,  the  Town  Council 
having  commenced  to  treat  cases  of  consumption  at  the  Borough  Sanatorium,  July, 
1902, 


Borough  Sanatorium  Patients.,  ig02. 


Index  No.  in  Case  I 
Book.  j 

Age  and  Sex.  i 

Occupation. 

Days  in 
Sanatorium. 

c aj 
'■§1  -• 

'C  X v: 

CC  X 

i - - 
^ :z. 

stage  of  Disease. 

Gain  of  weight  in 
Sanatorium. 

Months  since  dis- 
charged to  Feb.,  190 1 

lbs. 

I 

M.  42 

Coachbuilder 

RailwayWks. 

32 

2 yrs. 

2nd 

I2| 

18 

2 

M.  17 

Painter  at 
factory 

36 

10  mon. 

2nd 

9i 

18 

3 

M.  22t2 

Electrician 

26 

7 mon. 

3rd 

5 

— 

4 

00 

Cook  in 
restaurant 

31 

7 yrs. 

3rd 

18 

5 

M.  26 

Watchmaker 

28 

2^  yrs. 

3rd 

00 

— 

6 

M.  47 

Labourer 

28 

5 yrs. 

3rd 

8 

17 

7 

M.  38 

Coach-smith 

27 

Many 

years 

2nd 

17 

History  after  discharge. 


Still  in  regular  work  and 
not  losing  flesh.  Cough 
is  troublesome. 

Much  improved,  and  in 
regular  work. 

Died  May  20th,  1903,  nine 
months  after  discharge. 

Was  in  work  for  a year 
after  leaving  and  greatly 
improved.  Now  is  worse 
again,  and  about  to  go 
into  Infirmary. 

Died  April  nth,  1903,  eight 
months  after  discharge. 

Still  able  to  work  part  of 
time  each  week. 

Still  able  to  work,  but  in 
bad  health. 
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Index  No.  in  Case 
Book. 

Age  and  Sex. 

Occupation. 

Days  in 

Sanatorium. 

Snpposeil  duration 

of  illness  before 

admission. 

Stage  of  Disease. 

Gain  of  weight  in 

Sanatorium. 

Months  since  dis- 

charged to  Feb.,  190') 

History  after  discharge. 

8 

M.  31 

Postman 

28 

2i  yrs. 

3rd 

lbs. 

H 

_ 

Died  January  3rd,  1904,  15 
months  after  discharge. 
For  some  months  he 
worked  and  then  gave  up 
work  in  October,  1903. 

At  work  still.  Very  slight 

9 

M.  26 

House- 

re-ad- 

mitted 

21 

26 

Chronic 

2nd 

8| 

16 

lO 

M.  27 

painter 

Bricklayers’ 

20 

3 mon. 

2nd 

8 



expectoration. 

Died  March  3rd,  1903,  five 

1 1 

M.  51 

labourer 

Blacksmith, 

25 

18  mon. 

3rd 

3i 

- . . 

months  after  discharge. 
Died  July  2nd,  1903,  nine 
months  after  discharge. 
Continues  well,  and  follows 

12 

M.  16 

RailwayWks. 

Outfitters’ 

27 

10  mon. 

1st 

8 

16 

13 

F.  28 

assistant 

Married 

28 

2|_yrs. 

2nd 

8 

15 

his  former  employment. 
Still  able  to  do  her  house 

14 

F.  17 

woman 

Greengro- 

28 

6 mon. 

1st 

3i 

15 

work,  but  is  failing. 
Continues  better,  and  able 

IS 

M.  19 

cer’s  assistant 
Commercial 

31 

2 yrs. 

2nd 

9 

15 

to  work. 

Left  Brighton  on  discharge 

16 

M.  21 

clerk 

Sawing 

57 

7 mon. 

3rd 

4 

from  Sanatorium.  In 
Aug.,  1903,  was  living  at 
Portslade. 

Died  April  28th,  1903,  six 

17 

F.  22 

machinist, 
RailwayWks. 
I roner 

43 

7 mon. 

3rd 

lost 

months  after  discharge. 

Died  March  6th,  1903, three 

18 

M.  19 

Machinist  in 

35 

2 mon. 

2nd 

9I 

13 

months  after  discharge. 
Has  been  at  work  until 

19 

M.  30 

turners’  shop, 
RailwayWks. 
Tailor 

35 

14  mon. 

1st 

10^ 

14 

abont  a month  ago.  Now 
worse  again. 

Left  Brighton,  May  nth, 

20 

M.  20 

Cycle  maker 

II 

a few 

3rd 

1903,  apparently  nearly 
well. 

Died  Dec.  loth,  1902, on  the 
1 2th  day  after  admission 
to  the  Sanatorium. 
Worked  until  Christmas, 

21 

M.  50 

House 

29 

mon. 

4 yrs- 

2nd 

H 

13 

22 

M.  49 

painter 

Smiths’ 

4 

2 yrs. 

2nd 

14 

1903,  now  losing  flesh 
and  not  in  work. 

Left  at  own  request.  Still 

23 

M.  30 

striker, 

RailwayWks. 

Indoor 

32 

6 wks. 

1st 

9i 

13 

at  work,  but  weaker. 

Was  working  from  January, 

24 

M.  20 

painter, 

RailwayWks. 

Fitter’s 

31 

I yr. 

3rd 

when  he  left  Sanatorium, 
to  May,  1903,  then  left 
Brighton. 

Died  Aug.  24th,  1903,  seven 
months  after  discharge. 

Removed  to  unknown 

25 

M.  14 

apprentice 

None 

32 

10  yrs. 

2nd 

7i 

12 

address. 
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Sanatorium  Patients^ 


Index  No.  in  Case  1 
Book.  1 

O) 

a? 

5 

0> 

Occupation. 

Days  in 

Sanatorium. 

Supposed  duration 

of  illness  liefore 

1 admission. 

stage  of  Disease. 

Gain  of  weight  in 

Sanatorium. 

1 

Months  since  ilis- 

charged  to  Keb.,  190t 

History  after  discharge. 

lbs. 

26 

F.  43 

Married 

woman 

42 

re-ad- 

mitted 

29 

li  yrs. 

2nd 

7| 

12 

re- 

ad. 

4 

Able  to  attend  to  household 
duties,  but  still  trouble- 
some cough. 

27 

F.  26 

School 

teacher 

10 

1 yr. 

2nd 

h 

12 

Went  to  Mount  V'ernon 
Hospital  on  discharge. 
Remains  better,  but  has 
not  resumed  work. 

28 

M.  66 

Gardener 

30 

4 yrs.  & 
2 mon. 

3rd 

5l 

1 1 

Very  ill.  Not  able  to  work. 

29 

F.  32 

Married 

woman 

52 

6 mon. 

2nd 

Lost 

6| 

10 

Four  months  after  dis- 
charge had  gained  15^ 
lbs.  Remains  fairly  well, 
and  able  to  get  out. 

30 

M.  20 

Shop  porter 

33 

3 yrs.  & 
4 mon. 

2nd 

9i 

10 

Much  improved,  but  un- 
able to  work. 

31 

F.  32 

Married 

woman 

32 

10  yrs. 

2nd 

5i 

10 

Much  improved.  Able  to 
do  housework. 

32 

F.  23 

Housemaid 

32 

re-ad- 

mitted 

28 

6 mon. 

1st 

4i 

10 

re- 

ad. 

7 

Remains  fairly  well  and  has 
been  in  service  up  to  the 
present  time. 

33 

F.  31 

Waitress 

33 

10  yrs. 

1st 

4| 

12 

Went  to  Mount  Vernon 
Hospital  on  discharge. 
Is  better,  but  not  folio w'- 
ing  her  occupation. 

34 

M.  34 

Cabman 

Several 

yrs. 

3rd 

8 

10 

Is  at  work,  and  fairly  well. 
Has  had  one  attack  of 
hoemoptysis  since  dis- 
charge. 

35 

M.  43 

Tailor 

41 

15  yrs. 

2nd 

12^ 

10 

Remains  better,  and  follow- 
ing his  occupation. 

36 

33 

Spring  maker 
Rail  way  Wks. 

33 

6 mon. 

2nd 

— 

— 

Died  June  15th,  1903.  three 
months  after  discharge. 

37 

F.  26 

Married 

woman 

30 

12  mon. 

1st 

5l 

Removed  to  unknown  ad- 
dress September  25th, 
1903,  six  months  after 
leaving  Sanatorium. 

0^ 

00 

M.  49 

Bath- 

chairman 

40 

19  mon. 

3rd 

5i 

10 

Unable  to  work.  Cough 
increasing. 

39 

M.  2 A 

'3 

2 yrs.  & 
4 mon. 

1st 

3 

10 

Still  very  ill. 

40 

F.  29 

Sorter  and 
packer  in 
laundry 

30 

6|  yrs. 

3rd 

8 

9 

Fairly  well,  and  at  work. 

41 

M.  18 

Tailors’  shop 
assistant 

26 

1 1 yrs. 

3rd 

li 

— 

Died  Aug.  aplh,  1903,  four 
months  after  discharge. 

42 

F.  37 

General 

servant 

3< 

I yr. 

1st 

6* 

10 

Remains  well,  and  in 
service. 

43 

M.  31 

Telegraphist 

10 

2 yrs. 

3rd 

Lost 

4i 

— 

Died  Jan.  14th,  1903,  nine 
months  after  discharge. 

44 

F.  27 

INIarried 

woman 

36 

2 yrs. 

2nd 

4 

9 

Remains  better.  Child 

born  February,  1904. 

34 


Index  No.  in  Ca.se 
Book. 

Age  and  Sex. 

Occupation. 

Days  in 

Sanatorium. 

Supposed  duration 

of  illness  before 

admission. 

Stage  of  Disease. 

Gain  of  weight  in 

Sanatorium. 

Months  since  dis- 

charged to  Feb.,  1901 

History  after  discharge. 

45 

F.  23 

Married 

35 

10  mon. 

1st 

lbs. 

_ 

Removed  to  Crowborough 

46 

M.  22 

Avonian 

Dustcollector 

36 

2 yrs. 

3rd 

3J 

September  29th,  1903, 
four  months  after  leaving 
Sanatorium. 

Died  Dec.  6th,  1903,  seven 
months  after  discharge, 
of  tubercular  meningitis. 

Died  April  19th,  1903.  Was 

47 

F.  18 

Ironer 

6 

6 mon. 

3rd 

48 

M.  24 

(}rocers’ 

36 

I mon. 

1st 

1 1 

sent  home  at  end  of  six 
days  as  an  unsuitable 
case  for  treatment. 
Removed  to  unknown 

49 

M.  22 

assistant 

Linotype 

42 

4 mon. 

2nd 

7i 

8 

address  three  months 
after  discharge. 
Improved  in  health,  but 

50 

M.  30 

operator 

Flower 

37 

7 mon. 

2nd 

i 

9 

still  unable  to  work. 

Still  following  his  occu- 

51 

M.  60 

hawker 

Hand- 

39 

3 yrs- 

2nd 

6 

9 

pation. 

Has  worked  until  a few 

52 

M.  32 

chairman 

Insurance 

40 

5 yrs. 

2nd 

8 

8 

weeks  ago.  Now  cough 
worse. 

Worked  a short  time  after- 

53 

F.  33 

agent 

Married 

30 

12  mon. 

2nd 

12 

9 

wards.  Now  unable  to 
work. 

No  cough  since  discharge. 

54 

M.  19 

woman 
Seaman,  R.N. 

46 

15  mon. 

2nd 

7i 

8 

Greatly  improved.  No 

55 

M.  27 

Haii'dresser 

31 

4 yrs. 

17 

cough.  Has  been  in  regu- 
lar work  sincedischarge. 
Removed  to  unknown 

56 

F.  10 

28 

4 mon. 

1st 

3 

9 

address  two  months  after 
discharge.  . 

Removed  to  unknown 

57 

M.  42 

Second-hand 

29 

4 yrs. 

2nd 

6i 

8 

address  Feb.  15th,  1904. 
Remains  at  work.  Cough 

58 

F.  33 

furniture 

dealer. 

Charwoman 

28 

2 mon. 

2nd 

9 

8 

troublesome. 

Keeping  better,  able  to  do 

59 

F.  22 

General 

38 

4 yrs. 

(?) 

8 

8 

housework. 

Is  in  service,  address  un- 

60 

M.  38 

servant 

Clerk 

47 

2 yrs. 

2nd 

1 1 

7 

known. 

Not  worked  since  dis- 

6i 

F.  23 

Married 

28 

9 mon. 

1st 

4h 

7 

charge.  Very  ill,  but 
able  to  go  out. 

Still  poorly,  able  to  get  out. 

62 

M.  31 

woman 
Captain,  Sal- 
vation Army 

Married 

20 

3i  yrs. 

3rd 

2 



Died  Aug.  28th,  1903,  two 

63 

F.  30 

35 

6 yrs. 

1st 

6 

7 

months  after  discharge. 
Only  kept  in  three  weeks. 
Removed  to  unknown 

64 

M.  49 

woman 

Drilling 

44 

14  wks. 

3rd 

>4i 

7 

address. 

Advanced  case.  Worked 

65 

M.  44 

machinist, 

RailwayWks. 

Restaurant 

re-ad- 

mitted 

14 

22 

18  yrs. 

1st 

3 

12^ 

re- 

ad. 

I 

7 

for  some  months  after 
first  stay  in  Sanatorium. 
Now  becoming  worse. 
Remains  well.  Able  to  do 

keeper 

full  work. 

35 


index  No.  in  Case  l 

book.  1 

Age  and  Sex. 

Occupation. 

Days  in 

Sanatorium. 

Supposed  duration 

of  illness  before 

admission. 

stage  of  Disease. 

Gain  of  weight  in 

Sanatorium. 

Months  since  dis- 

charged to  Feb.,  1904 

History  after  discharge. 

66 

M.  7 

Son  of  above 

22 

2|  yrs. 

1st 

lbs. 

7 

Said  not  to  be  so  well 

67 

M.  52 

Upholsterer 

29 

7 vrs. 

not 

9f 

7 

again. 

.68 

F.  23 

Married 

28 

ph 
12  mon 

this 

1st 

i s 

8 

8 

Keeps  fairly  well. 

69 

M.  31 

woman 

House 

39 

9 mon. 

3rd 

9l 

7 

Now  confined  to  bed. 

70 

M.  21 

painter 
Labourer  in 

1 1 

12  mon. 

(?) 

5 

7 

No  cough. 

71 

F.  23 

mineral  water 
factory 
Domestic 

42 

9 mon. 

2nd 

5i 

6 

Removed  to  Partridge 

72 

F.  31 

servant 

Married 

21 

4 yi's. 

2nd 

si 

7 

(been  when  discharged 
from  Sanatorium. 
Remains  fairly  well,  and 

.73 

M.  39 

woman 

Shoemaker 

22 

18  mon. 

not 

2i 

can  do  household  work. 

74 

F.  31 

Wife  of 

35 

ph 
8 mon. 

this 

3rd 

i s 

sta- 



Died  Dec.  7th,  1903,  four 

75 

M.  45 

publican 

Coachman 

33 

6 mon. 

ti 

2nd 

onar 

H 

y 

6 

months  after  discharge. 
Has  been  at  Mount  Vernon 

76 

F.  16 

Milliner 

37 

7 mon. 

2nd 

lost 

6 

four  months  after  leaving 
Sanatorium.  Now  has 
kidney  disease. 

Died  Feb.  18th,  1904,  of 

77 

M.  39 

Fitter, 

37 

4 mon. 

2nd 

If 

7 

6 

intestinal  disease. 
Keeping  well  and  gaining 

78 

M.  24 

RailwayWks. 

Waiter 

42 

17  mon. 

2nd 

3i: 

5 

weight.  Is  at  work. 

Has  been  at  Bournemouth 

.79 

F.  22 

Sorter  and 

42 

2 yrs. 

2nd 

loi 

5 

since  leavingSanatorium, 
and  not  much  better. 
Kept  at  Sanatorium  as 

M.  21 

packer  at 
laundry. 
Tinsmith’s 

29 

4 vrs. 

3rd 

i 

6 

wardsmaid.  In  very  good 
health. 

Returned  to  Scotland  on 

.81 

M.  10 

apprentice 

3 

a fort- 

(?) 

7 

leaving  Sanatorium. 
Transferred  to  County 

S2 

M.  33 

Painter  in 

35 

night 

18  mon. 

2nd 

9i- 

5 

Hospital  owing  to  em- 
pyema. Now  well  and 
attending  school. 

Keeping  well  and  in  regular 

F.  18 

carriageshop, 

RailwayWks. 

Dressmaker 

14 

14  mon. 

i 

work. 

Died  Nov.  30th,  1903,  three 
months  after  discharge. 
Sent  home  at  end  of 
fortnight  as  an  unsuit- 
able case. 

Had  heart  disease,  not 

84 

M.  36 

Baker 

10 

10  vrs. 

not 

3 

6 

M.  63 

Iron  moulder, 

26 

ph 

19  mon. 

this 

1st 

i s 

III 

5 

phthisis.  Sent  home  in 
ten  days. 

Now  in  Convalescent 

86 

F.  50 

RailwayWks. 

Married 

35 

32  yrs. 

2nd 

Si 

5 

Home  at  Ditchling. 
About  the  same.  Able  to 

woman 

do  housework. 
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Index  No.  in  Case 
Book. 

Age  and  Sex. 

Occupation. 

Days  in 

Sanatorium. 

Supposefi  duration 

of  illness  lieloie 

admission. 

Stage  of  Disease. 

1... 

Gain  of  weight  in 

Sanatorium. 

Months  since  dis- 

charged to  Feb.,  li'Ol 

History  after  discharge. 

lbs. 

87 

F.  27 

Laundress 

32 

2 mon. 

2nd 

6 

5 

Improving.  Able  to  work. 

88 

F.  30 

Confection- 
ers’ shop 
assistant 

43 

21  mon. 

1st 

7i 

4 

Keeps  fairly  well.  Gained 
5 lbs.  since  discharge. 

89 

F.  i6i 

Lace  shop 
assistant 

42 

6 wks. 

3rd 

144: 

4 

Was  nine  weeks  at  Mount 
Vernon  Hospital  after 
leaving  Sanatorium.  Very 
little  cough.  Improved. 

90 

F.  27 

General 

servant 

25 

6 mon. 

2nd 

2i 

4 

Gone  home  to  reside  with 
parents  in  Hampshire. 
Slightly  better. 

91 

F.  12 

30 

5 ys. 

1st 

5i 

4 

Keeps  fairly  well,  and 
attends  school. 

92 

M.  40 

Cellarman 

26 

8 mon. 

3rd 

3l 

— 

Died  Dec.  17th,  1003,  three 
months  after  discharge. 

93 

M.  37 

E.\-soldier 

54 

10  mon. 

2nd 

16 

3 

Slightly  better,  but  not  able 
to  work. 

94 

F.  20 

Married 

woman 

31 

3 yi's. 

3rd 

5 

4 

Much  better,  but  not  able 
to  work. 

95 

M.  35 

Hotel  porter 

33 

3 yi's. 

1st 

5 

4 

Went  to  Lewes  to  reside 
three  months  after  leav- 
ing Sanatorium. 

96 

M-  35 

Joiner 

30 

7 yrs. 

2nd 

1 1 

4 

Fairly  well,  only  slight 
cough. 

97 

F.  35 

Married 

woman 

28 

3 yrs. 

2nd 

2i 

4 

Much  improved,  very  slight 
cough,  gaining  flesh. 

98 

M.  24 

Plasterer 

44 

12  mon. 

1st 

5i 

3 

Is  fit  for  work,  but  can 
obtain  none. 

99 

M.  24 

Drapers’ 

assistant 

22 

I mon. 

1st 

7i 

4 

Removed  to  unknown 
address. 

100 

M.  31 

Railway 

porter 

17 

14  mon. 

2nd 

•1 

4 

Much  improved.  In  regu- 
lar work. 

lOI 

F.  40 

Kitchenmaid 

37 

2 yrs. 

2nd 

9i 

0 

Much  improved.  Is  in 
regular  work. 

102 

F.  23 

Dressmaker 

28 

7 mon. 

3rd 

5^ 

'y 

Now  in  Convalescent 
Home,  Ramsgate.  Not 
improving. 

103 

F.  19 

Milliner 

18 

12  mon. 

(?) 

7l 

3 

Removed  to  unknown 
address. 

104 

F.  30 

Parlourmaid 

35 

4 mon. 

2nd 

8 

Fairlv  well.  Able  to  work. 

105 

M.  23 

Deputy  of 
common 
lods^iny  house 

19 

16  mon. 

1st 

7i 

j 

Much  impro\ed,  gained  in 
weig  ht.  I n regular  work. 

106 

M.  40 

Shop  porter 

3' 

13  mon. 

2nd 

6J: 

3 

\'ery  weak.  Finable  to 
work. 

107 

M.  26 

Printer 

31 

1 5 mon. 

2nd 

7 

Left  Brighton  the  week 
after  discharge. 

108 

F.  39 

Married 

woman 

30 

12  mon. 

2nd 

Si 

'y 

J 

Fairly  well,  but  losing 
weight.  .Able  to  do 

housework. 

109 

F.  26 

Married 

woman 

40 

uo  mon. 

' 2nd 

3l 

2 

Gone  away  for  a change. 

1 10 

M.  26 

Carman  and 
furniture 
remover 

■5 

5 mon. 

2nd 

2] 

n 

Not  at  work. 
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Index  No.  in  Case 
Book. 

Age  and  Sex. 

Occupation. 

Days  in 

Sanatorium. 

Supposed  duration 

of  illness  before 

admission. 

Stage  of  Disease. 

Gain  of  weight  in 

Sanatorium. 

Months  since  dis- 

charged to  Feb.,  190-) 

History  after  discliargc. 

lbs. 

1 1 1 

M.  23 

Stableman 

30 

3 mon. 

7k 

2 

\ 

1 12 

F.  28 

Domestic 

37 

3 yrs. 

St 

servant 

II3 

F.  28 

Domestic 

35 

3 yrs. 

2| 

servant 

II4 

M.  21 

Vanman  at 

6 

2 yrs. 

— 

2 

laundry 

The  subsequent  history 

II5 

M.  30 

Publican 

32 

1 1 mon. 

3 

I 

of  those  leaving  the  Sana- 

1 16 

M.  24 

Vanman 

28 

4 mon. 

3 

I 

torium  less  than  three 

II7 

I'.  41 

Married 

26 

3 mon. 

H 

I 

k months  before  the  com- 

woman 

pilation  of  this  Table  will 

II8 

M.  39 

Indoor 

28 

2 mon. 

8 

4 

be  given  in  the  next 

servant 

Annual  Report. 

II9 

M.  17 

Attendant  at 

30 

12  mon. 

10^ 

I 

baths 

120 

M.  21 

Newsvendor 

29 

13  mon. 

9 

I 

I2I 

F.  21 

Ward  maid. 

31 

3 yrs. 

9i 

I 

S.C.H. 

122 

M.  39 

Milk  carrier 

31 

2 mon. 

loi^ 

I 

y 

REPORT  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  HYGIENIC 

LABORATORY. 


Active  work  in  this  laboratory  commenced  in  November,  1897.  The  work 
in  connection  with  it  has  steadily  increased,  as  shewn  by  the  following  Table  : — 


There  has  been  less  diphtheria  during  1903,  but  a larger  number  of 
specimens  examined  for  this  disease.  It  should  be  remembered  that  specimens 
from  the  throat  of  each  diphtheria  patient  are  examined  microscopically  at  least 
four  times  before  the  patient’s  discharge,  in  order,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  insure 
against  any  continuing  infection.  We  have  also  for  several  years  examined  in 
the  same  way  each  scarlatinal  patient  on  admission  to  hospital.  Since  this  has 
been  done  not  a single  diphtheria  outbreak  has  occurred  in  the  scarlet  fever  wards. 


38 


The  distribution  of  the  tests  for  typhoid  and  diphtheria  is  shewn  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Positive. 

Negative. 

Doubtful. 

Total. 

Town  Siiecimeiia  

2(t7 

858 

124 

1189 

Hos])ital  Specimens  ... 

680 

1664 

1.32 

2476 

887 

2522 

256 

3665 

Of  the  338  specimens  of  sputum  examined,  in  were  derived  from  patients 
admitted  for  Sanatorium  treatment.  Of  these,  on  admission,  30  gave  a positive 
and  48  a negative  result,  and  on  discharge  10  gave  a positive  and  23  a negative 
result. 

JVafer  A/iafyses. — During  1902,  143  samples  of  water  were  analysed,  137 
of  these  from  the  five  wells  from  which  Brighton  and  district  are  supplied. 
Several  bacteriological  examinations  were  also  made,  and  arrangements  have 
now  been  made  with  the  Waterworks  Committee  which  will  enable  me  to  make 
systematic  bacteriological  examinations  of  these  waters  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
normal  bacteiial  contents  and  the  slightest  variation  from  this  in  any  direction. 


BOROUGH  SANATORIUM. 
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Remaining  in  the  Sanatorium, 

December  .3 1st,  1902  

Remaining  in  Fulking  tJrange 

10 

8 

— 

46 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

69 

Hospital,  December  31st,  1902 

— 

Admitted  during  190.3  

167 

22 

— 

365 

6 

5 

3 

101 

7 

676 

7* 

Total  number  treated  in  1903 

177 

.30 

— 

411 

6 

5 

3 

106 

7 

745 

7 

Number  discharged  liuring  190.3.. 
Number  who  have  died  in  the 

157 

23 

— 

354 

6 

5 

2 

98 

5 

650 

7 

Sanatorium  in  190.3 

Number  who  have  died  in  Fulking 

— 

3 

— 

26 

— 

1 

— 

2 

32 

Grange  Hospital  in  1903 
Remaining  under  treatment  on 

December  .31st,  190,3 

20 

4 

31 

- 

8 

6.3 

Six  transferred  from  Sanatorium. 
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Of  the  above  patients,  one  was  admitted  from  Falmer  and  one  from 
Ovingdean.  The  total  also  includes  two  of  enteric  fever,  one  of  diphtheria,  one 
of  scarlet  fever,  one  of  poisoned  hand,  and  one  of  doubtful  rash  in  the  nursing 
staff. 


The  following  Table  gives  the  number  of  patients  for  whom  payment  was 
claimed,  and  the  amount  claimed  in  each  case. 


By  whom  Payable. 

Number 

of 

Patients. 

Amount 

Payable. 

Brighton  Board  of  Guardians 

5 

£ s.  d. 

15  0 4 

Private  Patients 

17 

153  5 9 

Disinfection,  and  liire  of  van  for  Patients  not 
removed  to  Sanatorium  ..  . ...  ... 

— 

5 1 7 

173  7 8 

In  addition  to  the  above,  seven  small  pox  patients  have  been  treated  at  the 
Hospital  at  Fulking  Grange,  acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  1901. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Borough  Accountant,  shews  the 
expenditure  for  the  year  on  the  two  hospitals.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost 
of  the  Fulking  Grange  Hospital  was  ^£2,012  9s.  8d.,  tenant’s  compensation, 
os.  yd.,  alterations  and  adaptations  up  to  the  end  of  1902,  ^1,439  14s.  6d., 
alterations  and  structural  repairs  in  1903,  ;^456  19s.  2d.,  including  alterations 
to  rain  water  tanks,  new  fencing,  &c.  This  completes  the  structural  alterations 
required  to  make  this  a very  satisfactory  hospital  for  twelve  patients,  with  four 
additional  beds  in  Berthon  huts  when  required.  Total  cost,  ;^3,935  3s.  iid., 
or  about  ;^33o  per  bed,  not  including  the  temporary  huts. 

In  the  following  table,  the  accounts  for  the  Sanatorium  and  for  Fulking 
Grange  to  some  extent  overlap,  as  the  only  staff  kept  permanently  at  the  latter 
is  a caretaker  at  27s.  a week.  The  total  number  of  weeks  spent  by  all  the 
patients  in  the  Sanatorium  and  at  Fulking  Grange  in  1903  was  3,405,  as  compared 
with  2,890  in  1902.  There  was  a decrease  of  number  of  patients  under  every 
head  except  phthisis  and  scarlet  fever,  107  phthisis  patients  being  treated  as 
compared  with  25  in  the  previous  year.  The  cost  per  patient  per  week 
works  out  at  30s.,  as  compared  with  37s.  yd.  in  1902.  This  average  cost  is  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  total  current  expenditure  for  these  hospitals.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  treatment  of  consumptive  patients  at  the  Sanatorium 
has  not  increased  the  average  cost  per  patient  during  last  year. 
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Expenditure. 


Hospitals — Sa?iatoriuni,  Bear  Road. 


Salaries  and  Wages — 
Medical  Officer 
Medical  Officer’s  Assistant 
Matron 

Nurses  and  Servants 
Labour  (gardens)  ... 


£ 

s. 

d.  £ 

s.  d, 

150 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

79 

19 

0 

997 

8 

3 

123 

8 

8 

Repairs 

1392 

148 

15 

10 

1 1 

5 

Fuel  ... 

485 

10 

6 

Electricity,  ^^138  17s.  6d. ; gas,  ;!^io6  i6s.  yd.  ... 

245 

14 

I 

Water... 

62 

10 

0 

Fire  extinguishers 

37 

16 

0 

Sundry  household  goods,  furniture  and  repairs 

233 

17 

2 

Provisions 

1505 

2 

5 

Drugs  and  medical  sundries 

348 

18 

5 

Surgeon’s  fees  (special  cases) 

14 

19 

0 

Hire  of  trained  nurses 

1 1 

2 

6 

Hospital  garments,  linen,  flannel  and  drapery 
goods,  including  uniforms  for  matron,  dresses 

for  nurses  and  servants 

109 

17 

4 

Printing,  advertising,  stationery  and  stamps 

35 

2 

0 

Rates,  taxes  and  insurance  ... 

179 

14 

I 

Travelling  expenses,  cab  hire,  carriage,  telegrams 

and  sundries 

16 

3 

0 

Garden  sundries  and  manure 

29 

6 

5 

The  Grange,  Fu Iking. 

£ s.  d. 

Alterations  and  repairs 

456  19  2 

£ 


s.  d. 


4856  19  3 


£ s.  d. 


Wages — 

Caretaker  ...  ...  ...  ...  16  o 

Nurses  ...  ...  ...  ...  31  o o 


Sundry  household  goods 

103 

2 

16 

9 

0 

9 

Provisions 

37 

4 

0 

Fuel  ... 

13 

4 

6 

Fire  hydrants,  hose  and  fire  extinguishers  ... 

37 

0 

10 

Valuer’s  charges 

6 

7 

6 

Rates,  taxes  and  insurance  ... 

16 

9 

2 

Cartage,  cab-hire  and  miscellaneous  expenses 

40 

14 

1 1 

Omitting  £456  19s.  2d.,  which  is  part  of  the  initial  cost  of  making 
k'ulking  Grange  suitable  for  a Hospital. 
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PUBLIC  ANALYST’S  REPORT. 


Report  on  samples  analysed  under  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  during  the 

year  1903. 


Samples  of 

Number  of 
samples. 

Adulterated. 

Percentage  of 
Adulteration. 

Nature  of  Adulteration. 

Milk  

309 

78 

24-59 

Abstraction  of  fat,  addition  of  water. 

Butter  

52 

3 

5-76 

preservatives  and  coal  tar  colours. 
Mixed  with  fat  other  than  butter  fat. 

Cheese 

12 

— 

— 

Cream  ... 

4 

1 

25-00 

Excess  of  boric  acid. 

Condensed  milk 

4 

— 

— 

Margarine 

7 

— 

— 

Lard  

8 

— 

— 

Dripping 

3 

— 

— 

Wines  ... 

8 

1 

12-50 

Contained  salicylic  acid. 

Spirits  

18 

— 

— 

Coffee  

2 

— 

— 

Condiments  and 
Spices 

19 

_ 

Flour,  Sago  and 
Tapioca 

7 

_ _ 

— 

Sugar  and  Pre- 
serves   

13 

Drugs 

33 

7 

21-21 

See  page  (44). 

Miscell.aneous  ... 

8 

2 

25-00 

Sausages  containing  borax. 

1903-Total  ... 

507 

92 

18-14 

1902-  „ ... 

502 

114 

22-70 

1901—  „ ... 

490 

93 

18-97 

MILK. 

During  the  year  1903,  308  samples  of  milk  were  taken  by  Inspector 
Cuckney  for  analysis,  and  one  sample  was  sent  by  a private  individual.  Of  the 
308  samples,  28  or  9^09  per  cent,  failed  to  reach  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
standards,  either  with  regard  to  fat,  or  solids  not  fat,  or  both.  The  following 
Table  gives  the  number  of  samples  collected,  the  average  percentage  of  fat,  and 
the  proportion  watered  or  skimmed  in  the  years  from  1900  to  1903  : — 
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Total  samples  of  whole  milk  collected,  ani  proportion  watered  and  skimmed 


from  1900  to  1903. 


Total 

Samples. 

Below 

Standard. 

Per  cent. 

below 

Standard. 

Average 
per  cent,  of 
Pat. 

Wholesale  ... 

1900 

80 

1 

1-25 

4-30 

J 1 

1901 

97 

0 

— 

3 9() 

1902 

1.73 

13 

8-49 

3-42 

Weekday 

»>  ••• 

190.3 

117 

4 

3 41 

3-6-2 

Samples 

Retail 

1900 

119 

25 

21-08 

3 .30 

1901 

98 

12 

12-24 

.3-60 

1902 

11,7 

13 

1 1 -30 

3-55 

\ 

> J ... 

1903 

139 

19 

13-66 

3-42 

/ 

Wholesale  ... 

1900 

12 

4-37 

) ) ... 

1901 







) > ... 

1902 

12 

— 

3-67 

Sunday 

> > ... 

1903 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Samples 

Retail 

1900 

36 

11 

.30-5 

.3 -29 

» > ... 

1901 

48 

6 

12-5 

3-47 

j > ... 

1902 

58 

4 

6-89 

3 67 

) ) 

1903 

52 

5 

9-61 

3-59 

If  we  take  into  account  all  forms  of  adulteration,  i.c.,  water,  deficiency  of 
fat,  colouring  matter  (other  than  natural  colouring  matters),  and  preservatives, 
the  figures  for  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows : — 


1903. 

1 Percentage  of 

Adulterated  Sami)les 

Total 

Samples. 

Adul- 

terated. 

Percentage  of 
Adulterated 
Samples. 

1 

In 

1901. 

In 

1902. 

Weekday 

( Wholesale  ... 

117 

4 

3-41 

1-03 

1.3  72 

Samples 

I Retail... 

139 

46 

33  09  ' 

41-83 

42-60 

Sunday 

) Wholesale  ... 



_ 

1 

___ 

■ 

Samples 

1 Retail... 

52 

28 

53-84  ; 

52-08 

44-82 

Separated  Milk 

— 

— 

— 

100  00 

42-85 

Total 

308 

78 

24-59 

29*03 

28  69 

PRESERVATIVES  AND  COLOURING  MATTERS  IN  MILK. 

In  November,  1902,  a Departmental  Committee  recommended  that  “ the 
use  of  any  preservatives  or  colouring  matter  whatever  in  milk, offered  for  sale  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  be  constituted  an  offence  under  the  Sale  of  I'ood  and  Drugs 
Act.”  No  regulation  has  yet  been  made  giving  official  force  to  this  recommenda- 
tion. Prosecutions  for  adulteration  with  boric  acid,  tS:c.,  have,  nevertheless, 
been  undertaken  with  success  in  many  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  late 
in  the  summer,  some  vendors  of  borated  milk  were  convicted  in  Brighton.  It  is 
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to  be  hoped  that  these  prosecutions  will  have  the  desired  effect,  and  borax  wil 
not  appear  next  summer  in  the  Brighton  milk  sup|)ly.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  reiterate  the  objections  to  the  use  of  borax  in  milk.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  which  requires  to  be  settled.  It  is  invariably  stated  that  on  hot  days, 
especially  when  milk  has  to  be  brought  from  a distance,  some  preservative  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  souring  of  the  milk.  If  this  were  so,  we  should 
expect  that  on  hot  days  all  milk  vendors  would  be  compelled  to  use  preservatives. 
What  are  the  facts  ? Taking  the  three  past  years,  and,  considering  only  the 
four  months,  June  to  September.  Taking  further,  only  those  hot  days  on 
which  some  of  the  vendors  felt  themselves  compelled  to  use  borax. 


Samples  containing  Samples  free  from 
boric  acid.  preservatives. 


In  1901... 


45 

67 

58 


That  is  to  say,  even  under  these  conditions,  for  every  100  milk  vendors  who  find 
it  necessary  to  use  borax,  there  are  180  who,  in  spite  of  the  hear,  find  that  they 
can  give  their  customers  good  fresh  milk  without  its  aid. 

Further,  during  the  past  year,  not  a single  sample  of  milk  taken  at  the 
railway  station  was  found  to  contain  borax.  It  is,  I think,  not  unfair  to  assume 
from  these  facts,  that  the  addition  of  preservatives,  either  for  the  preservation  of 
milk  while  in  transit  to  the  retailer,  or  while  it  is  being  distributed  by  him,  is 
absolutely  unnecessary,  even  in  the  smallest  quantities. 

The  retail  samples  of  milk  were,  as  usual,  found  to  be  largely  coloured  with 
either  annatto  or  coal  tar  dyes  ; these  latter,  I consider,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  some  analysts,  an  adulteration.  The  chief  objection  to  coal  tar  dyes  is  that 
many  of  them  are  definite  poisons,  while,  from  the  nature  of  their  manufacture, 
they  are  all  liable  to  contamination  by  metallic  poisons.  Milk  vendors  hold  that 
the  public  demand  a milk  of  a fairly  rich  colour,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  natural  colour  of  milk  is  white,  they  are  compelled  to  add  some 
colouring  substance.  Unfortunately,  the  colouring  of  the  milk  is  now  often 
used  to  disguise  the  abstraction  of  fat,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
season  of  the  year.  Moreover,  milk  vendors  do  not,  as  a rule,  take  any  steps  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  added.  They  buy  a substance  as 
annatto,  and  think  they  are  using  annatto,  whereas,  as  often  as  not,  they  are 
supplied  with  a substance  containing  coal  tar  dyes.  Thus,  of  three  samples  of 
annatto  obtained  by  Inspector  Cuckney  from  three  milk  vendors  in  Brighton, 
only  one  was  found  to  be  pure. 

Butter. — During  the  year,  three  samples  of  butter  were  found  to  be 
adulterated  with  foreign  fat.  None  of  the  samples  contained  an  excess  of 
water  (standard  16  per  cent.),  or  an  excess  of  boric  acid  (standard  o‘5  per  cent.). 
The  final  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
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Agriculture  to  enquire  and  report  upon  the  desirability  of  regulations  under 
Section  4 of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1899,  has  recently  been  issued. 

The  Committee  made  the  following  recommendations : — 

(1)  That  the  figure  24,  arrived  at  by  the  Richert-Wollny  method,  should 

be  the  limit  below  which  a presumption  should  be  raised  that  butter 
is  not  genuine. 

(2)  That  the  use  of  10  per  cent,  of  sesam^  oil  in  the  manufacture  of 

margarine  should  be  made  compulsory. 

(3)  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  international  co-operation. 

With  regard  to  the.se  recommendations,  it  is  c.xtremely  improbable  that  any 
regulations  will  be  made  enforcing  them.  In  the  first  place,  our  knowledge  of 
the  influence  of  feeding,  climate,  breed,  &c.,  on  the  composition  of  butter  is 
limited.  In  the  second  place,  the  addition  of  sesame  oil  would  only  handicap 
English  manufacturers,  as  international  co-operation  in  the  present  state  of  trade 
competition  with  our  neighbours,  is  practically  impossible. 

Sj>irits. — The  samples  of  spirits  were  examined  only  for  alcoholic  strength 
and  poisonous  metals  (arsenic,  &c.) 

The  question  as  to  whether  a whisky  is  a “ pure  malt,”  or  a mixture  of  malt 
whisky  with  potato  spirit,  and  whether  it  contains  any  ingredient  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  health  (other  than  definite  poisons),  is  one  which  cannot  at  present 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Analyst. 

Medical  men  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  compounds  in  w'hisky  are  injurious 
or  objectionable;  some  holding  that  furfural  is  the  substance  chiefly  to  be 
avoided,  others  that  it  is  fusel  oil  and  other  high  alcohols.  Pure  malt  w'hisky 
contains,  as  a rule,  far  more  impurities  (if  we  may  speak  of  the  normal  con- 
stituents other  than  alcohol  as  such)  than  does  spirit  obtained  from  potatoes, 
maize,  &c.  Further,  the  quantity  of  these  “ impurities  ” in  malt  spirit  vanes  so 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  whether 
a sample  is  a pure  malt  spirit  or  a mixture  of  this  with  spirit  from  other  sources. 
Under  these  circumstances,  elaborate  analyses  determining  the  quantity  of 
higher  alcohols,  furfural,  volatile  acids,  &c.,  are  of  no  practical  value. 

Drugs. — Out  of  33  .samples  of  various  drugs,  7 were  found  to  be  deficient 
in  some  constituents.  The  samples  were  as  follows  : — 

Gregory  powder,  deficient  in  magnesia,  24  per  cent. 

Ointment  of  white  precipitate,  deficient  in  ammoniated  mercury 
30  per  cent. 

Ointment  of  white  precijiitate,  consisted  of  red  ointment. 

Spirits  of  camphor,  deficient  in  camphor,  10  per  cent. 

Tincture  of  iodine,  deficient  in  iodine,  ii’6  per  cent. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  deficient  in  ethylnitnte,  4 per  cent. 

Iron  pills,  deficient  in  iron  carbonate,  59  per  cent. 
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Arseriic  in  Food. — The  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  was 
appointed  in  February,  1901,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  arsenical  poisoning 
from  the  consumption  of  beer,  and  other  articles  of  food  or  drink,  was  issued  in 
January,  1904.  The  Commission  points  out  that  the  following  finished  foods 
are  liable  to  arsenical  contamination  : — Beer,  golden  syrup  and  treacle,  jams, 
artificial  hyney,  sweets  and  other  goods  containing  glucose,  vinegar,  Demerara 
sugar  (rarely),  and  food  preparations  made  from  malt  and  yeast.  Foods 
containing  colouring  matters  and  preservatives.  Gelatine  and  liquorice,  and 
sometimes  chicory. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  arsenic  in  food,  which  would  constitute 
an  offence  uirder  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  report  states  : — “ Pending 
the  establishment  of  official  standards  in  respect  of  arsenic  under  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  evidence  we  have  received  fully  justifies  us  in 
pronouncing  certain  quantities  of  arsenic  in  beer  and  in  other  foods  as  liable  to 
be  deleterious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  exclusion,  with  comparative 
ease,  by  the  careful  manufacturer.  In  our  view,  it  would  be  entirely  proper  that 
penalties  should  be  imposed,  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  upon  any 
vendor  of  beer  or  any  other  liquid  food,  or,  if  any  liquid  entering  into  the 
composition  of  food,  if  that  liquid  is  shown  by  an  adequate  test  to  contain  y^th 
of  a grain  or  more  of  arsenic  in  the  gallon ; and  with  regard  to  solid  food — no 
matter  whether  it  is  habitually  consumed  in  large  or  small  quantities,  or  whether 
it  is  taken  by  itself  (like  golden  syrup)  or  mixed  with  water  or  other  substance 
(like  chicory  or  ‘ carnos  ’) — if  the  substance  is  shown  by  an  adequate  test  to 
contain  y^th  grain  of  arsenic  or  more  in  the  pound.” 

During  the  year  a large  number  of  foods  were  examined  for  arsenic,  but  in 
no  instance  was  any  but  the  smallest  trace  found. 


M.  Wynter  Blyth. 


SANITARY  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

SANITARY  INSPECTIONS. 

In  the  following  Tables,  prepared  by  Mr.  Skinner,  the  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector,  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Department  is  stated,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  given  in  tabular  form.  It  will  be  seen  that  15,816  houses  were  visited 
in  the  course  of  house-to-house  inspection,  as  compared  with  13,814  in  1902. 
This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  total  number  of  houses  visited  during 
the  year.  Ai)art  from  house-to-house  inspection,  a large  proportion  of  the 
time  of  the  inspectors  is  occupied  in  attending  to  complaints  received  from 
householders  in  every  part  of  the  town.  During  last  year  1,001  such 
complaints  received  attention,  as  compared  with  941  in  the  previous  year.  In 
addition,  7,193  visits  were  made  for  purposes  of  investigation  and  disinfection 
after  cases  of  infectious  disease.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  is  the  practice  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  making  a sanitary  examination  of  the  houses  visited.  2,696 
visits  were  made  during  the  year  to  Slaughter-Houses,  37  to  Cowsheds, 
2,648  to  Dairies  and  Provision  Shops.  The  Common  Lodging-houses 
have  received  350  visits.  In  75  houses  the  soil-pipe  has  been  tested  by 
volatile  tests  ; and  437  drains  have  been  opened  for  examination.  For  particulars 
of  the  work  see  the  following  Table  : — 


Inspections  during  1903. 


Totals  for 
im 

Totals 

for 

1902. 

Number  of  Streets  Inspected  

244 

305 

,,  Houses  and  other  Premises 

Inspected 

15016 

13814 

Number  of  Complaints  attended  to 

1001 

941 

,,  Visits  to  Slaughter  Houses 

2696 

3209 

,,  Visits  to  Cowsheds  ... 

37 

3.3 

,,  ,,  Bakehouses 

See  Special 

Rei)ort 

600 

,,  ,,  Dairies  and  Milk  Sliops... 

893  ) 
1616  } 

1.39  ) 

,,  ,,  Provision  Shops 

2050 

,,  ,,  Re.staurants  

Number  of  Day  Visits  to  Common  Lodging- 

Houses  

284 

126 

Number  of  Night  Visits  to  ditto 

66 

72 

,,  Visits  in  respect  of  Sickness 

5347 

5834 

,,  Visits  to  Disinfect  Rooms 

1020 

946 

,,  Visits  for  Removal  of  Bedding  ... 

826 

751 

,,  Drains  tested  by  Volatile  Test  ... 

7o 

56 

,,  Drains  Opened  for  Examination... 

437 

428 

,,  Visits  for  Sundry  Purposes 

4818 

4877 

,,  Visits  to  look  up  Notices  Served... 

5234 

6259 

,,  Attendances  at  Police  Court 

36 

15 

,,  Samples  Collected  for  Analysis  ... 

507 

502 

,,  Inspections  of  Stables  

1966 

1341 

,,  Wastes  of  Water  reported 

56 

140 

,,  Letters  sent  to  Schools  and  Public 

Library  

2.304 

4052 

Meteorological  Observations  taken 

678 

649 

Visits  to  Schools 

192 

183 

Number  of  Visits  under  Factory  & Workshops 

and  Shop  Hours  Acts  ... 

3535 

2792 

Drains  Hushed  ..  ..  

22 

36 

Circulars  delivered  re  Diarrhoea 

KKlOO 

10000 

Markets  Committee,  1 Inspector 

14  days 

6 d\"s 
200 

Visits  to  Houses  Let  in  Lodgings  (Day) 

.377 

1 > » » » * » I ) • • • 

14 

— 

,,  Offensive  Trades  

6(» 

— 

Smoke  Observations  

IS 

15 

Contagious  Disciises  {-\nimals)  Act  ... 

10 

32 

A'isits  to  Ice  Cream  Vendors  

54 

47 

47 


'I’he  Sanitary  Inspections  enumerated  in  the  above  Table  have  been 
followed  by  the  serving  of  the  notices  given  in  the  following  Tables.  A very 
large  proportion  of  die  work  is  done  on  the  strength  of  verbal  recommendations 
or  preliminary  “ warning  ” notices. 


Notices  semed  on  Oivners  during  IQOJ. 


Warning  and  Verbal 
Notices. 

Final  Notices. 

Total 

N umber 
of 

Notices 

on 

owners 

complied 

with. 

Nature  of  Notice. 

Number 

served. 

Number 
complied 
with 
before 
service 
of  final 
notice. 

Number 
reported 
for  final 
notice. 

Number 

served. 

Number 

complied 

with. 

To  drain  into  sewer  and  fill  up 
cesspools 

8 

1 

7 

4 

2 

3 

To  relay  drain  and  fill  up  cess- 
pools 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

5 

To  relay  drain  

To  repair  drain  and  soil  pipe  ... 

314 

221 

93 

110 

106 

327 

64 

36 

28 

27 

26 

62 

To  trap  dram  ...  

89 

38 

51 

46 

44 

82 

To  clear  drain  or  soil  pipe 

69 

28 

41 

62 

62 

90 

To  clear,  repair  or  cleanse 
closet,  or  repair  flushing 
apparatus  or  pan 

556 

226 

330 

387 

385 

611 

To  cleanse  & whitewash  rooms 

302 

124 

178 

184 

182 

306 

'i’o  strip  walls  and  whitewash 
rooms  after  •'■ickness  .. 

149 

131 

18 

11 

11 

142 

To  paveor  repave  yard  or  scullery 

322 

150 

172 

202 

196 

346 

To  pave  and  drain  staldes 

7 

3 

4 

6 

6 

9 

To  provide  covered  dust  bins  ... 

589 

312 

277 

340 

313 

625 

To  provide  premises  with  a 
proper  water  supply  ... 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

To  cleanse  premises  and  remove 
foul  accumulations  ... 

24 

17 

7 

17 

To  provide  manure  receptacles 

7 

1 

6 

6 

6 

7 

To  fill  up  underground  manure 
pits  

5 

2 

3 

6 

6 

8 

To  repair  roofs  .and  damp  walls 

186 

95 

91 

95 

93 

188 

To  repair  or  provide  rain  water 
yutteiing  or  stack  pipe 

143 

70 

73 

73 

71 

141 

To  remove  temporary  sheds 
from  back  yards 

_ 

^ . 

.... 

28 

28 

28 

To  abate  other  nuisances 

493 

268 

225 

324 

306 

574 

To  provide  w.c.  accommodation 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

To  alter  water  pipes 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

To  cau.se  waste  pipes  to  dis- 
charge into  outer  air  ... 

1 

1 

- - 

1 

To  provide  separate  w.c.  accom- 
modation 

1 

1 

— 

8 

8 

9 

Totals  ... 

3338 

1731 

1607 

1925 

1857 

3588 

48 


Notices  served  on  Occupiers  during  1903. 


Warning  and  Vei  bal 
Notices. 

Final  Notices. 

Total 

number 

of 

notices 

on 

occupiers 

complied 

with. 

Nature  of  Notice. 

Number 

served. 

Number 
complied 
with 
before 
service 
of  final 
notice. 

Number 
reported 
for  final 
notice. 

1 

Number 

served. 

Number 

complied 

with. 

To  relay  drain  

1 

1 

1 

To  trap  drain  

4 

3 

1 



3 

To  clear  drain  or  soil  pipe 

7 

3 

4 



__ 

3 

To  clear,  repair  or  cleanse  closet, 
or  repair  Hushing  apparatus 
or  pan  

263 

173 

90 

81 

81 

254 

To  cleanse  and  white-wash  rooms 

51 

37 

14 

12 

11 

48 

To  strip  walls  and  white-wash 
rooms  after  sickness  

3 

3 

3 

To  discontinue  keeping  animals 
so  as  to  be  a nuisance  ... 

178 

97 

81 

84 

83 

180 

To  abate  overcrowding  ... 

89 

8 

81 

93 

92 

100 

To  abate  smoke  nuisance 

6 

6 

— 





6 

Cleanse  and  white-wash  bake- 
houses   

6 

6 

1 

1 

7 

Cleanse  and  white-wash  work- 
rooms   

6 

5 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Overcrowded  workrooms 

8 

8 

— 

1 

1 

9 

To  discontinue  to  let  or  occupy 
cellar  dwellings 

1 

1 

1 

Cleanse  premises  and  remove  all 
foul  accumulations 

249 

215 

34 

43 

43 

258 

To  provide  covered  dust  bins  ... 

10 

10 

— 

— 

— 

10 

To  repave  yard  or  scullery 

14 

14 



— 

— 

14 

To  cleanse  dirty  houses  .. 

183 

48 

135 

145 

145 

193 

To  remove  temporary  sheds  from 
back  yards  

50 

45 

5 

5 

5 

50 

To  repair  defective  roofs  and 
damp  walls  

4 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

To  repair  defective  rain  water 
gutters  or  stack  pipes  ... 

5 

5 



..  ■ 



5 

To  abate  other  nuisances 

75 

7(t 

5 

3 

3 

73 

Totals  

1213 

761 

452 

470 

467 

1228 

Total  of  notices  served  on  owners 

3338 

1731 

1607 

1925 

1857 

3588 

Total  notices  served 

4.')r)l 

2492 

2059 

2395 

2324 

4816 

Only  one  .summons  was  required  to  enforce  compliance  with  sanitary  notices 
during  the  year.  This  was  for  failing  to  re-drain  and  re-pave  a stable,  and  fill 
up  an  underground  manure  pit.  An  order  was  made  by  the  Magistrates,  and 
the  work  carried  out. 
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COMMON  LODGING-HOUSES. 

Eight  are  at  present  registered,  having  accommodation  for  267  lodgers. 
Two  of  these,  and  also  an  addition  to  one  of  the  existing  Common  Lodging- 
Houses,  have  been  registered  during  the  last  year,  providing  additional  accom- 
modation for  63  lodgers.  One  other  house,  having  accommodation  for  10 
lodgers,  was  registered  in  March,  1903,  and  was  vacated  in  the  following  July. 

The  bye-laws  have  been  carried  out  strictly  during  the  past  year. 


HOUSES  LET  IN  LODGINGS. 

Bye-laws  for  houses  of  a rateable  value  not  exceeding  £,2^^  and  having 
three  families  in  them  if  the  landlord  lives  in  the  house,  or  two  if  the  landlord 
does  not  live  in  the  house,  were  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
13th  July,  1898,  and  70  such  houses  are  now  on  the  register,  as  compared  with 
75  at  the  end  of  1902. 

One  summons  was  issued  during  the  year  for  overcrowding  in  a lodging- 
house,  the  landlord  (an  Italian)  being  fined  20s.  or  one  month’s  imprisonment. 


REMOVAL  OF  HOUSE  REFUSE. 


In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Borough  Surveyor’s 
Department,  the  following  information  has  been  supplied  to  me  and  the 
necessary  notices  served  in  each  instance  : — 

Refused  to  have  refuse  removed  .. . ...  ...  ...  None. 

No  answer  on  dustmen  calling  ...  ...  ...  ...  None. 

No  bins,  defective  bins,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  144. 

Other  sanitary  defects  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  None. 


OTHER  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  summonses,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  were 
issued  during  the  year  : — 

Exposing  for  sale  carcase  of  pig  which  was  unsound  and  unfit  for  food — 
Fined  20s.  and  costs. 

Exposing  unsound  fish  for  sale — Fined  los.  and  costs  or  14  days. 

Exposing  unsound  fish  for  sale — Fined  40s.  and  costs  or  one  month. 

Failing  to  place  offal  in  proper  receptacles  in  registered  slaughter-house — 
Fined  20s.  and  costs  or  one  month. 

Failing  to  remove  offal  from  slaughter-house — Fined  20s.  and  costs  or  one 
month. 

Failing  to  remove  manure  from  stables — Fined  los.  and  costs  or  14  days. 
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THE  PUBLIC  ABATTOIR. 

1902  is  the  ninth  complete  year  of  working  the  Abattoir. 

The  following  statement,  supplied  by  Inspector  Cuckney,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Abattoir,  gives  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  in  the  public 
and  private  slaughter-bouses  at  the  Abattoir : — 


Year. 

In  the  Public  Slaughter- House.sj 

In  the  Private  Slaughter-Houses 

Total. 

Bea.sts. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Pigs. 

Leasts. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Pigs. 

1895 

89 

95 

694 

113 

4182 

187 

71 

1231 

329 

_ 

6991 

1896 

.33.3 

253 

1549 

201 

4134 

58 

69 

990 

201 

3,391 

11184 

1897 

589 

384 

3077 

224 

2442 

16 

69 

1145 

158 

.3950 

12054 

1898 

1008 

50.3 

4114 

458 

2645 

6 

11 

229 

31 

3322 

12650 

1899 

1409 

653 

5650 

491 

3560 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4621 

16.384 

1900 

1471 

879 

4977 

374 

4868 

93 

39 

1049 

206 

4348 

18304 

1901 

1530 

866 

5221 

557 

4440 

57 

40 

168.3 

226 

3025 

17645 

1902 

2045 

916 

58.34 

596 

5499 

105 

56 

1743 

268 

3256 

20318 

1908 

1282 

1206 

6771 

760 

6.323 

89 

61 

1650 

277 

3643 

22962 

The  amount  received  in  tolls  since  the  opening  of  the  Abattoir  has  been  as 
follows: — November  and  December,  1894,^7  13s.  4d.  ; 1895,^^102  15s.  4d. ; 
1896,  ;^i22  4s.;  1897,  ;^iis  7s.  7d.  ; 1898,  ;^i85  ios.  3d.;  1899, 

pC243  9S-  4d.;  i9°o>  £^19  £'^1^  13s-  lod.;  1902,  ^^352  14s.  lod.; 

1903.  ;^402  IIS.  lod. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amounts  there  is  also  an  income  of  ;^85  per 
annum  from  the  rental  of  private  slaughter-houses  at  the  Abattoir. 


UNSOUND  MEAT  SEIZED  OR  SURRENDERED  DURING  1903. 


Description. 

Number 
of  Animals. 

N umber 
condemned 

by 

Magistrate. 

Number 
destroyed  by 
arrangement 
with  Owner. 

Total 
weight  in 
lbs. 

A. — At  the  Abattoir — 

Bullocks  (whole  caicase)  ... 

7 

— 

7 

4,426 

,,  (part  of  carcase)  ... 

179 

— 

179 

3,133 

Calves  (whole  caicase) 

— 

— 

• 

— 

,,  (part  of  carcase) 

4 

— 

4 

36 

Sheep  (whole  carcase) 

7 

— 

7 

514 

,,  (part  of  carcase) 

57 

— 

57 

166 

Pigs  (whole  carcase) 

16 

— 

16 

2,592 

,,  (part  of  carcase) 

570 

— 

570 

2,416 

840 

- 

840 

13,283 

B.— /a  the  Private  Slaughter- 

houses  and  Shops — 

5,5.34 

Bullocks  (whole  carcase)  ... 

9 

— 

9 

,,  (part  of  carcase)  ... 

200 

— 

200 

.3,542 

Calves  (whole  carcase) 

2 

— 

2 

192 

,,  (part  of  carcase) 

3 

— 

3 

22 

Sheep  (wliole  carcase) 

8 

— 

8 

465 

,,  (part  of  earca.se) 

90 

— 

90 

850 

Pigs  (wliole  carcase)... 

7 

1 

6 

629 

,,  (part  of  carcase) 

71 

— 

71 

1,017 

390 

1 

389 

12,251 

51 


In  the  instances  where  meat  was  not  brought  before  the  magistrates,  the 
meat  had  been  voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  butcher,  it  being  understood  that 
when  this  is  done,  no  further  proceedings  will  be  taken. 

The  total  amount  of  meat  destroyed  in  connection  with  the  Private  Slaughter- 
houses and  Shops  in  the  Borough  was  12,251  lbs.  ; at  the  Abattoir,  13,283  lbs. 

Of  the  Beasts,  one  ox,  and  five  cows,  and  138  parts  of  beasts  were 
found  to  be  tuberculous,  six  pigs  and  292  parts  of  pigs  were  also  found  to  be 
tuberculous. 


OTHER  P^OODS  SEIZED  OR  SURRENDERED  DURING  1903. 


AKTICLE. 

SURRENDERED 

BY  OWNER. 

CONDEMNED  BY 
MACilSTRATE. 

REMARKS. 

Plaice 

109 

Fined  10s.  and  costs  01  14  days. 

Ditto  

— 

57] 

Crabs  

— 

1 

Fined  40s.  and  costs  or 

Haddocks 

— 

3 

. 

1 month. 

Witches 

— 

3Sj 

Babbits  . . 

21 

Fowls  

2 

Onions 

45  bushels 

Potatoes 

1 — yf 

Asparagus 

40  bundles 

Tomatoes 

50  lbs. 

Apples 

17i  bushels 

Oranges 

1 box 

Ditto  

3 barrels 

— 

Apricots 

3 gallons 

Cherries 

52  lbs. 

Plums  ... 

2 gallons 

Pears  

13  bushels 

Grapes  ... 

36  lbs. 

SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACTS. 


if 

iJ 

)) 

J) 

15 


Number  of  samples  collected  .. 

„ adulterated 
prosecutions 
convictions... 
withdrawn  .. 
dismissed  ...  ...  . 

Aggregate  amount  in  fines 
Analyst’s  fees  recovered 


Cost  of  samples 
Cost  of  analyses 
Analyst’s  salary... 

Inspector’s  salary 
Cost  of  assistance,  postage  and  railway 
fares 


Fines  and  Analyst’s  fees  recovered 
Net  cost  of  working  the  Act 


^4 

15 

0 

3 

10 

0 

5 

0 

^5 

18 

3 

158 

1 2 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

9 

16 

10 

236 

7 

I 

8 

5 

a 

^228 

2 

I 

507 

63 

15 

7 

8 
o 
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The  samples  collected  were:— Milk  309,  Butter  52,  Margarine  7,  Lard  8, 
Cheese  12,  Pepper  6,  Mustard  4,  Ground  Ginger  6,  Orange  Wine  2,  Ginger 
Wine  2,  other  Wines  4,  Cream  4,  Condensed  Milk  4,  Demerara  Sugar  6,  Self- 
Raising  Flour  3,  Green  Peas  4,  Laudunum  3,  Gregory’s  Powder  3,  Precipitate 
Ointment  3,  Friars’  Balsam  2,  Bees’  Wax  2,  Vinegar  3,  Coffee  2,  Camphorated 
Oil  5,  Brandy  8,  Whisky  8,  Gin  2,  Dripping  3,  Sausages  2,  Sago  2,  Tapioca  2, 
Marmalade  i,  Honey  2,  Spirit  of  Camphor  4,  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine  2, 
Tincture  of  Iodine  2,  Baking  Powder  2,  Cod  Liver  Oil  3,  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  2, 
Iron  Pills  2. 

Five  milk  sellers  were  fined  amounts  varying  from  20s.  to  5s.  ; and  one 
provision  dealer  was  fined  los.  for  selling  butter  adulterated  with  50  per  cent, 
of  margarine,  and  los.  for  selling  margarine  without  being  labelled,  as  required 
by  the  Margarine  Act. 

FACTORIES,  WORKSHOPS,  WORKPLACES  AND  SHOPS. 

'Pile  total  number  of  visits  to  the  above  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  and  Shop  Hours,  &c..  Acts,  was, 
3>535-  Of  these,  1,609  visits  were  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  purpose  of  looking  up  works  ordered,  the  serving  of  notices,, 
and  affixing  of  forms,  &c. 

Owing  to  the  time  taken  up  with  the  special  work  in  connection  with  under- 
ground bakehouses  (to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  above  visits  were  made),  the 
ordinary  routine  of  inspection  has  not  been  kept  up. 

During  the  year  several  new  orders  have  been  made  by  the  Home  Secretary,, 
the  most  important  of  these  being  the  Sanitary  Accommodation  Order  of  4th 
February,  1903,  and  the  Order  dated  December  30th,  1903,  modifying  the 
proportion  of  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  provided  in  certain  bakehouses. 

During  the  year,  notices  of  nine  new  workshops  were  received  from  H.M. 
Inspector,  and  six  complaints  as  to  sanitary  defects  found  in  workshops.  The 
workshops  were  visited,  and  the  nuisances  complained  of  remedied. 

The  following  sanitary  defects  have  been  found  (other  than  those  dealt 
with  in  the  special  report  on  bakehouses),  and  the  notices  served  to  remedy  these. 


have  all  been  complied  with. 

Bakehouses  requiring  clfeansing  and  whitewashing  ...  ...  76 

Workrooms  „ ,,  ,,  ......  20- 

,,  overcrowded  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

,,  badly  ventilated  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

„ dilapidated  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Premises  with  insufficient  w.c.  accommodation 2 

,,  without  separate  ,,  ...  ...  ...  i 

Closets  defective  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6- 

„ with  flushing  apparatus  defective...  ...  ”•  ...  4 

Drains  defective  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .■•  2 

„ into  cesspool  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  i 

Urinals  foul  and  defective..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Waste  pipes  defective 4 

Paving  of  floors  and  yards  defective  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 


133 
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S HOP  HOURS  ACT. 

No  complaints  have  been  received  in  respect  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
during  1903. 

Thirty-seven  shops  were  found  without  the  required  abstract  shewn,  and 
the  usual  notice  and  copy  of  the  abstract  was  sent  to  the  occupiers,  and  the 
abstract  affixed. 

REPORT  ON  UNDERGROUND  BAKEHOUSES. 

The  improvements  and  alterations  required  so  as  to  make  the  underground 
bakehouses  in  Brighton  suitable  for  the  granting  of  certificates  by  the  Councih 
under  Section  loi  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1901,  enabling  them  to 
continue  in  use,  are  now  almost  completed,  and  the  principal  details  of  the  alter- 
ations are  given  in  this  report. 

The  general  improvement  is  very  great,  and  in  particular  instances  most 
striking ; many  of  the  bakehouses  which  were  small,  badly  ventilated,  and 
compelled  to  use  artificial  light  all  day,  are  now  large,  perfectly  lighted,  and  well 
ventilated.  The  full  extent  of  the  improvements  in  construction,  light  and 
ventilation  is  shewn  in  the  accompanying  Tables. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  alterations  have  had  to  be  carried  out 
were  most  exceptional  and  difficult,  as  in  nearly  every  case  the  occupiers  had  to 
continue  their  business  whilst  the  structural  alterations  were  in  progress. 

The  help  received  from  the  occupiers  by  their  co-operation  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  has  been  most  satisfactory.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  facilitate  the  work  ; in  many  instances 
they  have  worked  all  night  for  weeks  so  as  to  leave  the  bakehouse  free  for  the 
builder  during  the  daytime. 

The  difficulty  of  making  bread  and  pastry  with  ceilings  down,  floors  up  and 
windows  out  can  be  imagined,  and  the  uncomplaining  attitude  of  the  occupiers 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  most  of  the  alterations  was  very 
noticeable. 

1 19  applications  for  certificates  for  bakehouses  were  made  to  the  Town 
Clerk,  and  the  bakehouses  in  question  were  each  inspected  by  Inspector  Mills 
and  myself,  and  reports  made  to  the  Sanitary  Committee.  When  the  necessary 
alterations  had  been  effectually  carried  out  under  Inspector  Mills’s  supervision, 
they  were  again  visited  by  me,  and  a further  report,  recommending  a certificate, 
made  to  the  Sanitary  Committee. 

1 10  certificates  have  been  granted.  Two  are  having  the  necessary  alterations 
carried  out,  and  are  not  at  present  in  use.  Two  have  been  closed  as  being 
impossible  to  make  fit  for  continued  use.  Three  have  not  had  the  necessary 
alterations  made,  the  owners  preferring  to  close  rather  than  bear  the  heavy 
expense  that  would  be  involved.  Two  of  these  are  now  in  use  contrary  to  law, 
but  this  will  shortly  cease.  One  has  been  closed,  and  a new  bakehouse  built 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  same  premises.  One  is  held  over  for  decision  as  to 
whether  it  is  an  underground  bakehouse. 
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Between  200  and  300  visits  were  made  to  these  bakehouses  in  1903  by 
myself,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  3,535  visits  to  factories  and  workshops 
made  during  the  year  by  Inspector  Mills,  were  to  these  bakehouses  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  work  carried  out,  and  consulting  with  the  architects’  or 
builders’  as  to  the  details. 

Architects  were  employed  in  some  of  the  most  difficult  cases,  but  the 
majority  were  carried  out  from  the  detailed  reports  and  sketches  supplied  by 
this  department. 

The  alterations  required  under  the  Act  deal  with  construction,  light  and 
ventilation,  and  all  other  respects. 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  CARRIED  OUT  IN  BAKEHOUSES. 
Const?-uctio)i — 

Cubic  capacity  increased  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  78 

Height  increased  ...  ...  ,.  ...  ...  ...  ...  35 

New  floors  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  73 

New  ceilings  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  34 

Earth  excavated  and  open  yards  or  areas  formed  ...  ...  ...  19 

Workmen’s  lavatories  and  rooms  for  changing  clothing,  &c.,  provided  13 
New  entrances  formed,  terminating  outside  the  bakehouse  ...  ...  17 

Entrances  altered  to  prevent  the  entry  of  dust  from  shop  or  street...  16 

Stairs  lighted,  ventilated  or  closed  from  bakehouse  ...  ...  ...  18 

Walls  tiled  or  lined  with  glazed  bricks  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 

Y’alls  of  bakehouse  entirely  replastered  ...  ...  ...  ...  28 

Walls  tiled  beneath  prism  lights  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  68 

Separate  sculleries  formed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  30 

Flour  stores  provided  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  18 

Flour  stores  improved  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9 

Provision  stores  formed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  44 

Provision  stores  improved  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 

Coal  stores  provided  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  29 

Coal  stores  improved  and  ventilated  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  41 

Stores  for  utensils  provided  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 

Cellars  lighted  and  ventilated  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  23 

Steam  ovens  provided  in  place  of  brick  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

Light  and  Ventilation — 

Window  areas  abolished  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  136 

New  and  improved  window  sashes  and  frames  ...  ...  ...  19° 

Additional  windows  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •.•  65 

Prismatic  pavement  lights  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13^ 

New  glazed  doors  with  fanlight  over  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 

Improved  glazing  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9 

Inlet  ventilation  tubes  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .••  24 

Outlet  ventilation  tubes  ...  ...  ...  ...  ••• 
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Drainage— 

Drains  tested  and  found  sound  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  15 

Drains  tested  and  found  defective  and  relaid...  ...  ...  ...  33 

New  branch  drains  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Soil  pipes  taken  out  of  bakehouse  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Closets  removed  and  reconstructed  in  improved  position  ...  ...  36 

Additional  w.c.’s  for  use  of  workmen...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 

New  closet  pans,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  62 

Other  respects — 

New  or  additional  stoneware  sinks  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  42 

Obstructive  buildings  removed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  23 

New  movable  coal  boxes  provided  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  30 

New  dust  bins  for  use  in  bakehouse  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  42 

Yards  repaved  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  27 

Stairs  new  or  repaired  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 

Furnaces,  sulphur  flues,  &c.,  rebuilt  or  reconstructed  ...  ...  15 


Generally — 

Kneading  troughs  and  other  furniture  made  movable. 

Shelving  removed  or  replaced. 

Walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork  repaired. 

Painting  and  whitewashing  to  all. 

Gas  and  water  pipes  removed  or  refixed. 

Co?tstruction. — By  the  removal  ot  partitions,  floors,  and  by  other  means,  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  wherever  practicable  to  increase  the  cubic  capacity  of 
each  bakehouse. 

This  course  has  been  justified  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  has  recently  made  an  order  requiring  500  cubic  feet  per  person  in 
an  underground  bakehouse  instead  of  250  feet  as  before.  But  for  these 
enlargements,  some  of  the  occupiers  would  not  now  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
trade. 

In  the  78  bakehouses  that  have  been  increased  in  size,  the  total  amount 
added  to  an  original  cubic  space  of  154,496  cubic  feet  is  53,749  cubic  feet,  i.e.y 
an  increase  of  347  per  cent,  or  an  average  increase  of  689  cubic  feet  for  each 
of  the  78  bakehouses. 

There  are  30  which  remain  the  same  size. 

Two  have  been  reduced  in  size  by  alterations,  which  necessitated  the  pro- 
vision of  open  space  and  removing  the  entrance  door  from  the  street  out  of  the 
bakehouse. 

Before  the  alterations,  57  were  less  than  ...  2,000  cubic  feet. 

))  ))  25  ,,  ,,  •••  1,5®®  )> 

Now  there  are  only  19  which  are  less  than  2,000  ,, 

,,  ,,  4 ,i  j,  ^>5®® 

None  are  less  than  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,000  ,, 

The  average  size  of  the  no  completed  is  ...  2,656  ,, 
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Increasing  the  height  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems.  If  the  floors 
were  lowered,  it  would  have  been  difficult  or  impracticable  to  reach  the  ovens ; 
and  to  raise  the  ceiling  would  have  interfered  with  the  use  of  the  shop  or  room 
over  the  bakehouse. 

By  various  expedients,  35  of  the  lowest  pitched  have  been  increased  a total 
of  31  ft.  4 in , or  an  average  of  over  10  inches  in  height. 

The  average  height  of  the  whole  number  has  been  increased  from  7 ft. 
7 in.  to  7 ft.  II  in. 

35  were  less  than  ...  ...  ...  7 ft.  7 in.  in  height. 

22  „ „ „ 7 ft.  I in.  „ 

Now  there  are  none  under  ...  ...  7 ft.  o in.  ,, 

3 are  less  than  ...  ...  ...  7 ft.  6 in.  „ 

33  are  from  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 ft.  6 in.  to  8 ft.  o in. 

74  are  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 ft.  o in.  or  over. 

In  most  of  the  73  floors  which  have  been  re-laid,  cement  was  substituted 
for  bricks,  but  a few  re-laid  the  bricks  or  tiles  upon  a bed  of  concrete. 

Of  the  34  new  ceilings,  a few  were  put  where  there  had  been  no  ceiling 
previously,  but  the  majority  leplaced  defective  plaster  or  matchboard  ceilings. 

Rooms,  where  men  may  wash,  change,  and  hang  their  clothing  were 
insisted  upon  where  several  men  were  employed. 

Where  possible,  the  earth  was  excavated  away  from  the  back  wall  of  each 
bakehouse,  and  the  areas,  thus  formed,  served  to  improve  light  and  ventilation, 
to  provide  positions  for  drain  traps  outside  the  bakehouse,  thus  enabling  the 
bakehouses  to  be  washed  down.  This  area  also  gave  storage  room  for 
dustbins. 

In  exposed  positions,  where  the  dust  blew  straight  from  the  street  into  the 
bakehouse,  new  entrances  were  formed,  and,  in  other  cases,  the  existing  entrances 
were  altered ; also  staircases  and  trap  doors  leading  from  house  or  shop. 

Walls  that  were  very  damp  were  rendered  in  cement  and  lined  with  white 
tiles  or  glazed  bricks,  but  the  tiling  was  not  universally  insisted  on,  owing  to  the 
heavy  cost.  The  walls  of  old  window  areas,  below  the  prism  lights,  were  tiled 
in  68  instances,  thus  aiding  the  effect  of  the  prisms. 

Thirty  separate  sculleries  were  provided,  in  order  to  secure  the  removal  of 
domestic  sinks  and  coppers  from  the  bakehouse,  and  thus  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  use  of  the  bakehouse  for  domestic  purposes. 

Flour  stores  have  been  provided  where  there  have  been  suitable  positions, 
and  where  large  quantities  of  flour  are  stored  ; but  objection  has  not  been  taken 
to  flour  being  stored  in  the  bakehouse  where  only  small  quantities  are  kept. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  insist  upon  a large  number  of  provision 
stores  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  storing  jams,  butters,  &c.,  outside  of  the 
bakehouse.  These  have  usually  been  made  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
open  air,  and  are  lighted  and  ventilated  and  provided  with  slate  shelves. 

Coal  stores,  where  provided,  have  been  shut  off  from  the  bakehouse  and 
separately  ventilated,  and  cellars  other  than  coal  cellars  have  been  lighted  and 
ventilated  if  communicating  with  the  bakehouse. 
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The  four  new  steam  ovens  were  not  put  in  directly  in  consequence  of  our 
order,  though  they  are  a great  improvement. 

The  twelve  special  stores  for  utensils  were  found  necessary  to  keep  the 
bakehouse  tidy  when  a large  pastry  trade  is  done. 

Light  and  Ventilation. — It  was  found  necessary  to  make  an  improvement 
in  the  lighting  of  107  out  of  the  no  bakehouses  completed,  and  in  every  case 
an  improvement  was  made  in  the  means  of  ventilation. 

Window  areas  with  open  iron  gratings  have  been  abolished,  and  136  of  these 
have  been  replaced  by  prismatic  pavement  lights  along  with  windows  made  to 
open  above  the  level  of  the  pavement  instead  of  below  it  as  formerly.  This  has 
necessitated  forming  bulkheads  in  the  rooms  or  shops  above. 

Additional  windows  have  been  provided,  mostly  over  ovens  or  in  positions 
to  give  improved  light  and  through  ventilation. 

New,  enlarged  and  improved  forms  of  windows  have  been  fixed,  some  of 
these  being  half  lantern  lights,  with  pivot  hung  sashes,  to  replace  lean-to  windows 
or  skylights. 

The  doors  and  frames  have  been  altered,  and  fanlights  over  made  to  open, 
and  improved  reflecting  glass  has  been  substituted  for  partially  obscured  glass  in 
many  instances. 

Inlet  ventilation  tubes  have  been  fixed  where  there  was  a difficulty  in  getting 
through  ventilation  by  means  of  windows. 

Outlet  tubes  were  fixed  or  provided  in  122  instances,  most  of  these  being 
from  hoods  over  furnace  or  oven  doors,  and  in  many  instances  disused  flues 
were  used  as  additional  outlet  ventilators. 

'I’he  superficial  area  available  for  ventilation,  not  including  additional 
ventilation  by  means  of  tubes,  doors  and  staircases,  has  been  increased  143  per 
cent,  the  average  being  raised  from  8|  feet  to  2o|  feet  super. 

The  superficial  area  of  direct  external  light  has  been  increased  i44‘9  per 
cent.,  the  average  amount  being  increased  from  15I  feet  to  38I  superficial  feet 

Drainage. — The  drains  passing  under  the  bakehouse  were  tested  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and,  in  those  re-laid,  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  altering  the 
course  of  the  drain  so  that  it  should  not,  if  possible,  pass  under  the  bakehouse. 
W.C.’s  were  removed  from  proximity  to  ovens  or  bakehouse,  and  to  positions 
with  improved  light  and  ventilation.  Where  several  men  were  employed  an 
additional  w.c.  was  provided  for  their  exclusive  use. 

Other  respects. — In  many  cases,  yards  and  open  areas  had  been  completely 
covered  in  by  buildings,  and  in  23  instances  these  were  removed,  and  the  open 
space,  necessary  for  light  and  ventilation,  provided. 

Movable  coal  boxes  and  dustbins  were  provided  for  the  bakehouse  in 
most  cases. 

Furnaces  and  sulphur  flues  were  repaired  or  re-constructed  if  necessary. 

Kneading  troughs  and  other  furniture  have  been  made  movable,  and 
unnecessary  shelving  and  fixtures  removed  or  re-arranged. 
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Walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork  have  been  repaired  where  not  new,  and  all 
the  bakehouses  have  been  painted,  cleansed,  or  whitewashed. 

The  total  cost  of  the  preceding  alterations,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  builders,  owners,  or  occupiers,  is  about  ^73^0. 

Ihis  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  owners,  leaseholders  and  occupiers, 
though,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  occupiers  will  have  to  bear  the  entire  cost 
ultimately  in  the  form  of  increased  rent. 

The  varied  nature  of  the  work  required  will  be  seen  by  the  varying  cost,  as 
shewn  below  : — 
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Increase  in  cnl)ic 
capacity  of  bakeliouse. 
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tnbe.s.* 
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5 

0 

30 

0 

16 

0 

83 

0 

8 

10 

9 

0 

58 

2380 

2585 

4 

0 

14 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

7 

10 

59 

1260 

2158 

10 

0 

22 

0 

20 

0 

40 

0 

t-f 

/ 

6 

9 

6 

60 

2298 

2338 

6 

0 

17 

0 

12 

0 

48 

0 

8 

2 

61 

62 

2153 

— 

4 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

17 

0 

7 

3 

63 

1777 

2043 

2 

0 

9 

6 

3 

0 

20 

0 

6 

9 

7 

8 

64 

1951 

2638 

8 

0 

22 

0 

16 

0 

29 

0 

7 

8 

— 

65 

2936 

— 

3 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

22 

0 

7 

3 

66 

2012 

— 

4 

0 

14 

0 

10 

0 

18 

0 

7 

8 

-- 

67 

1036 

2485 

5 

0 

12 

0 

16 

0 

28 

0 

7 

0 

7 

6 

68 

3000 

3136 

12 

0 

19 

0 

45 

0 

52 

0 

8 

6 

69 

1690 

— 

4 

0 

21 

0 

10 

0 

30 

0 

7 

8 

70 

In  hand 

71 

2288 

3428 

6 

0 

22 

0 

14 

0 

40 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

72 

2976 

— 

14 

0 

22 

0 

26 

0 

54 

0 

7 

10 

73 

2036 

2090 

10 

0 

22 

0 

13 

0 

48 

0 

8 

5 

74 

1260 

2004 

4 

0 

14 

0 

6 

0 

20 

0 

7 

6 

8 

0 

75 

1568 

— 

6 

0 

24 

0 

22 

0 

30 

0 

8 

0 

76 

3705 

— 

10 

0 

30 

0 

20 

0 

60 

0 

9 

3 

6o 


Increase  in  cubic 
capacity  of  bakehouse. 

Increase  of  superHcial 
area  available  for 
ventilation  by  means 
of  windows  and 
tubes.* 

Increase  of  superficial 
area  by  wbicli  light 
is  obtained  from 
windows  and  pave- 
ment lights. 

1 No.  in 
Special 
Register. 

Original  New 
capacity  capacity 
in  in 

cubic  ft.  cubic  ft. 

Original 
area  in 
square  ft. 

New  area 
in 

square  ft. 

Original 
area  in 
square  ft. 

New  area 
in 

square  ft. 

Ori< 

liei 

dual 

.-ht. 

New 

height. 

77 

2709 

.3099 

4 

0 

20 

0 

14 

0 

46 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

78 

Closed. 

79 

Closed. 

80 

1300 

2536 

4 

0 

31 

0 

18 

0 

50 

0 

7 

6 

8 

9 

81 

1702 

— 

10 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

28 

0 

7 

4 

82 

1426 

2200 

8 

0 

18 

0 

16 

0 

37 

0 

7 

0 

7 

6 

83 

1356 

2404 

5 

0 

13 

0 

6 

0 

42 

0 

7 

9 

84 

2400 

2452 

5 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 

42 

0 

8 

4 

85 

1500 

1728 

4 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

16 

0 

6 

11 

8 

0 

86 

1230 

2077 

10 

0 

14 

0 

18 

0 

28 

0 

7 

6 

87 

4028 

4708 

20 

0 

32 

0 

40 

0 

98 

0 

8 

6 

88 

2686 

.3583 

9 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 

28 

0 

7 

10 

89 

1100 

1280 

6 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

21 

0 

7 

0 

7 

8 

90 

1080 

1926 

2 

6 

10 

6 

5 

0 

18 

0 

6 

6 

7 

8 

91 

2580 

2680 

8 

0 

18 

0 

14 

0 

29 

0 

7 

4 

7 

6 

92 

1190 

2945 

5 

0 

35 

0 

8 

0 

54 

0 

7 

9 

93 

18(t0 

2092 

4 

0 

18 

0 

6 

0 

26 

0 

7 

10 

8 

0 

94 

1547 

2467 

11 

0 

39 

0 

51 

0 

89 

0 

8 

4 

95 

1300 

1620 

4 

0 

16 

0 

6 

0 

20 

0 

7 

6 

n 

t 

9 

96 

1729 

2726 

8 

0 

26 

0 

16 

0 

37 

0 

7 

10 

97 

1506 

— 

9 

0 

11 

0 

16 

6 

8 

6 

98 

2146 

— 

16 

0 

25 

0 

20 

0 

44 

0 

7 

10 

99 

1400 

1602 

7 

0 

17 

0 

11 

0 

32 

0 

6 

10 

7 

8 

100 

4012 

— 

25 

0 

66 

0 

8 

6 

101 

2200 

— 

6 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

16 

0 

8 

(» 

102 

3564 

— 

8 

0 

22 

0 

12 

0 

28 

0 

8 

4 

103 

1580 

1280 

6 

0 

17 

0 

8 

0 

22 

0 

8 

0 

104 

2890 

— 

16 

0 

24 

0 

20 

0 

36 

0 

8 

5 

105 

2540 

3054 

6 

0 

32 

0 

18 

0 

62 

0 

7 

6 

8 

0 

106 

3040 

— 

14 

0 

16 

0 

20 

0 

31 

0 

8 

9 

107 

1821 

2913 

10 

0 

25 

0 

21 

0 

46 

0 

7 

7 

108 

2134 

1782 

12 

0 

22 

0 

30 

0 

46 

0 

9 

9 

109 

4324 



16 

0 

36 

0 

33 

0 

77 

0 

8 

0 

110 

Closed. 

111 

2994 

— 

34 

0 

12 

0 

14 

0 

8 

5 

112 

1700 

4313 

5 

0 

32 

0 

9 

0 

82 

0 

6 

10 

7 

9 

113 

4950 

6200 

15 

0 

46 

0 

10 

6 

52 

6 

9 

0 

114 

2948 

3005 

7 

0 

25 

0 

15 

0 

18 

0 

8 

2 

115 

4440 

— 

12 

0 

- 

35 

0 

8 

0 

116 

2225 

3233 

5 

0 

22 

0 

18 

0 

34 

0 

9 

4 

117 

1920 

3960 

22 

0 

42 

0 

28 

0 

76 

0 

7 

6 

118 

3225 

— 

8 

0 

18 

0 

16 

0 

28 

0 

9 

6 

119 

1200 

1820 

8 

0 

38 

0 

13 

0 

46 

0 

7 

6 

8 

0 

Not  including  additional  ventilation  by  means  of  doors  and  staircases. 


(Vital  Statistics  of  Brighton  during  1903  and  previous  Years). 
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53  weeks.  tRates  in  Columns  4,  8 and  13  calculated  per  1000  of  estimated  population. 


Table  II. — Mortality  according  to  Wards  (Local  Government  Board  Table). 


7. 

Montpeukr. 

MBa.v  I .lapim  sii-juafp 

CD  c:  CO  O 

14. 

Preston. 

35 

45 

34 

35 

■saf)!,’  [[•«  si^RaQ 

O 

90 

86 

78 

69 

1 05  01  0 CO 

1 CO  GO  0 CD 

i ^ ^ Cl  — ( 

•pa-ia^siSa.i  siiloji 

76 

74 

76 

►d 

300 

291 

319 

421  , 

Mva;?  iioua  JO  a|ppnu  oj 
I'ajtnupsa  uoijviiido^ 

5887 

5887 

5887 

13172 

13382 

13498 

6. 

We.st. 

Mva/?  j .lapiui  sqicaQ 

1'-*  lO 

1.3. 

Preston  Park. 

•ft 

20 

25 

22 

16 

•saSi!  |[i;  jB  SIIIB8Q 

1 

79 

80 

64 

60 

cj 

89 

93 

108  i 

116 

1 

•paiajsioD.i  S'liojl 

46 

30 

28 

28 

156 

193 

245 

216 

1 

■.iiio.C  i|OBa  JO  aippiui  oj 
poiButijsa  aoijB[udo,j 

4869 

4869 

4869 

d 

7986 

8486 

8986 

5. 

Regency. 

MBa.f  X .lapiiu  siijBSfx 

O CO  CO  o 

12. 

St.  Peter’s. 

CD  -t  GO  CO 

CC  LD  Cl  ^ 

•saflB  ipc  jB  sijjBafj 

-t  CO  >0  GO 

^ ^ O 

cj 

168 

168 

1.35 

90 

■pa.iajsifia.!  sqj  ajj 

05  1 - 0-1  CO 
c:  01  ^ 05 

-d 

229 

218 

235 

179 

•.IBaJ^  i|OBa  JO  0|ppiiii  OJ 
pajBuiijsa  uoijBiiidoj 

7523 

7523 

7523 

7653 

7400 

7148 

4. 

Pavilion. 

MBa.t  X .lapno  sqjBad 

01  CD  O 

11. 

Lewes  Koad. 

"S 

64 

62 

52 

51 

•saSB  i[B  jB  si[jBa(j 

51 

61 

65 

54 

CO  ID  1 - Cl 

— 0 

Cl  Cl  Cl  Cl 

■pa.iojsiSa.!  sqj.axi 

05  01  01 

CD  CO 

394 

457 

462 

504 

MBa.^  qDBa  JO  aippiut  oj 
X)ajBiuijsa  uoijB[udoj 

e 

4561 

4561 

4561 

d 

1 

1.3371 

1 

13621 

14206 ' 

1 

.3. 

Pier. 

MBa.^  X .mpuu  sqjBaQ 

51 

37 

39 

36 

10. 

Hanover. 

70 

60 

41 

52 

•saSB  IJB  JB  SqjBaQ 

237 

202 

194 

190 

ci 

-d 

384  208 

367  199 

366  191 

.357  180 

■pa.iajsiSa.i  sqj.Tixj 

rjS 

242 

241 

233 

199 

MBa.t  qoBa  JO  ajppiiu  oj 
pajBiuijsa  uoijB[udO(j 

d 

10487 

10487 

10487 

»D  »C  VO 

1 CO  cc  cc 

Cl  Cl  Cl 

2. 

Queen’s  Park. 

MBaj?  X .1811110  sqjBaQ 

39 

38 

37 

25 

9. 

St.  .John’s. 

61 

58 

59 

.37 

•saSB  iiB  JB  sqjBajj 

o r- 

CD  »0 

c5 

cc  — r-  0 

Cl  Cl 

Cl  Cl  Cl  ^ 

•pa.iajstS)a.i  sqtjijj 

-d 

201 

218 

232 

215 

rd 

376 

376 

.388 

362 

MBajC  qoB9  JO  aippiiu  oj 
pajBuajsa  uoijBjndOfj 

e 

8424 

8484 

8584 

11987 

11987 

12007 

1. 

Kemp  Town. 

MBaj?  X lapiiii  sqjBajj 

25 

19 

13 

25 

I 

8. 

St.  N1C110LA.S. 

"e 

42 

44 

29 

29 

•SaSu  IXB  JB  SqjB9Q 

125 

90 

93 

89 

ci 

166 

178 

160 

155 

•p9.iajsi89.i  &qj.n{i 

114 

108 

92 

111 

<5 

236 

218 

21.3 

21.3 

MB9j^  qOB9  JO  0]ppuu  OJ 
p9JBmiJS9  UOlJBlluloj 

7150 

7191 

7241 

M cc  cc 

1 ^ 

cn  c;  0; 

Names 

of 

Wards. 

Y ear. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Names 

of 

Wards. 

Year, 

8061 

SOOl 

1061 

0061 

63 


TABLE  III. 


Number  of  Deaths  during  1903. 


Waed. 

All  Causes. 

Small  Pox. 

Scarlet  Fever.  | 

Diphtheria. 

Enteric  Fever. 

Measles. 

tc 

s 

o 

a 

tc 

o' 

o 

Diarrhoea. 

Phthisis. 

1 

Other  Tubercular 

Diseases. 

Bronchitis  and 

Pneumonia.  j 

Kemp  Town 

89 

2 

2 

6 

2 

10 

Queen’s  Park 

147 

— 

— 

7 

— 

1 

2 

1 

20 

8 

19 

Pier...  

190 

— 

— 

3 

— 

1 

3 

7 

16 

4 

24 

Pavilion  

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

4 

3 

11 

Regency  ... 

78 

1 

4 

6 

8 

West 

60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

7 

1 

11 

Montpelier 

69 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

4 

2 

6 

St.  Nicholas 

155 

— 

— 

3 

— 

1 

2 

6 

13 

4 

19 

St.  John’s 

176 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

3 

6 

18 

2 

25 

Hanover  ... 

180 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

3 

7 

16 

8 

35 

Lewes  Road 

212 

— 

— 

6 

1 

— 

— 

10 

26 

9 

30 

St.  Peter’s 

90 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

9 

4 

15 

Preston  Park 

116 

20 

6 

9 

Preston  

168 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

1 

5 

19 

7 

17 

1784 

— 

— 

32 

4 

5 

15 

50 

182 

66 

239 

* Of  the  deaths  in  Montpelier  Ward,  13  were  of  patients  in  the  Children’s  Hospital, 
whose  homes  were  outside  Brighton  ; the  deaths  in  the  Preston  and  Preston  Park  Wards 
do  not  include  8 deaths  in  the  Shoreham  Workhouse;  the  deaths  in  the  Queen’s  Park 
Ward  include  47  Avhose  local  home  address  was  unknown,  or  who  were  not  residents  of 
Brighton.  Corrections  for  these  figures  have  been  made  in  the  following  death-rates  : — 


Table  IV. 

Death-rate  in  each  Ward  from  all  causes^  fro7n  Tubercular  Diseases  a?id 

from  Respiratory  Diseases. 


1903. 

Three  years 
1901-03. 

Tubercular 
death-rate, 
per  1000. 

Bronchitis 

and 

Pneumonia. 

All  Causes. 

Infantile 
Mortality 
per  1,000 
births. 

1-11 

1-38 

12-3 

151 

3-26 

2-22 

17-1 

135 

1-91 

2-29 

18-1 

151 

1-54 

2-42 

11-9 

81 

1-33 

1-07 

10-4 

203 

1-65 

2-26 

12-3 

151 

1-02 

1-02 

11-7 

142 

1-85 

2-07 

16-9 

158 

1-67 

2 '10 

14-2 

137 

215 

313 

16-1 

140 

2-47 

2-12 

11-9 

116 

1-82 

2-10 

12-6 

155 

2-90 

100 

12-9 

98 

1-93 

1-26 

12-5 

110 

Kemp  Town 

Queen’s  Park 

Pier 

Pavilion 

Regency 

West 

Montpelier 
St.  Nicholas 
St.  John’s  ... 
Hanover 
Lewes  Road 
St.  Peter’s 
Preston  Park 
Preston 


I 

* t 


Measles  

Influenza  

M'liooping  Cough 

Diphtheria  

Enteric  Fever  

Diarrha5a&  EpidemicDiarrhica^ 
Epidemic  Enteritis 
Varicella  ... 

Syphilis  

Erysipelas  

Puerperal  Fever  ... 

Pymmia  Septicoeinia 
Septic  Endocarditis 
Septic  Cellulitis,  Noma... 
llheunuitic  Fever 
Drain  Tuberculosis 
Lung  Tuberculosis  ... 
Alimentary  Tuberculosis 
General&undefined  Tuberculosis 
Other  forms  of  Tuberculosis 

Hydatid  Disease 

Alcoholism,  Acute 
Alcoholism,  Chronic_ 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis  ... 

Gout 

Cancer  

Diabetes  

Hcemophilia 

Anaemia  ...  

Premature  Birth 

Debility  at  Birth 

Atelectasis  

Congenital  Defects 
Atrophy,  Marasmus 

Dentition 

Rickets  

Old  Age  

Convulsions  

Meningitis 

Apo])le.xy  .. 

^ioftening  of  Brain 

Hemiplegia  

Chorea  ..  

Brain  Tumour  

’'Epilepsy 

Locomotor  Ataxy 
Disease  of  Spinal  Cord  ... 
Ill-defined  Nervous  Diseases 

Otitis  

Eye  Disease 

Pericarditis 

Heart,  Valvular  Diseases 
Angina  Pectoris  ... 

Aneurism 

Senile  (iangrene 

Embolism,  Thrombosis ... 
Other  Circulatory  Diseases 

Laryngitis..  

Mlronchitis,  Acute 
'Bronchitis,  Chronic 
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10-15 

15-20 

20 

25 

25-35 

35-45 

45 

-55 

55-65 

65-75 

upward." 
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Males 

Females 

M.  F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 
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F. 

M. 
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M. 

F. 

M.  F. 

M.  F. 

M. 
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3 
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1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 
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6 

7 
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21 

21 

42 
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9 

15 

1 1 
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o 

12 

20 

32 
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1 

1 

3 

1 
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21 

21 
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4 
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, 
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1 

- 
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- 
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- 
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9 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

6 

6 

- 1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 
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3 

2 

5 

1 2 

rr 
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16 

25 

1 2 

2 

5 

12 

4 

29 

15 

34 

19 

17 

16 

8 

7 

- 

- 

1 

- 

109 

73 

182 

8 

6 

14 

- 1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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11 

10 

21 

1 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 
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- 
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- 

1 

1 
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o 
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1 
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- 

- 

1 

i 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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1 

1 

3 

11 

9 

19 

16 

26 

20 

17 

8 

11 

57 

86 

143 

- 

. 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

- 

8 

10 

18 

1 - 

1 

1 

2 

- 

. 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

. 

1 

- 

. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

35 

27 

62 

7 

3 

10 

1 
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- 

3 
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8 

23 

16 

39 

4 

1 

5 
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1 

1 

9 

8 

55 

77 

65 
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6 
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15 
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Table  V.  (contd.) 


40 

47 

Uf 

^r 

i'6 

‘>1 

T 

it 

fcV 

^7 

(f 

7^ 

7^* 


Age- 


Pnennionia,  Lobular  

Pneumonia 

Pleurisy  

Other  Respiratory  Diseases 
Ulcer  of  Sioinacli  and  Duo 
denuni 

Other  Diseases  Stomach 
Enteritis  ... 

Appendicitis 
Ohstnictlon  of  Intestines 
Other  Diseases  of  Intestine 
(’irriiosi.s  of  Liver 
Otlier  Diseases  Liver 
Peritonitis... 

Other  Diseases  of  Digestive 
System 

Exoplithalmic  Goitre  

Acute  Nepliritis 

Brielit’s  Disease  ... 

Ciilculus  ... 

Diseases  of  Bladder  and  Pros 

tate 

Otlier  Diseases  of  Urinary 
System 

Diseases  of  tlvai’ies 
Diseases  of  Uterus  and  Append 

•■'ges 

Miscarriage 

Puerperal  Convulsions  ... 
I'lacenta  Pltevia,  &c. 

Puerperal  Thromhosis  ... 

Otlier  Diseases  of  Pregnancy 
Child-hirtli  .. 

Arthritis,  Ostitis... 

Otlier  Diseases  0.sseous  System 

Ulcer,  &c 

Eczema 

Other  Skin  Diseases  

Accidental — 

^ In  Vehicular  Traffic  .. 

By  Weapons  ... 

"♦Burns  and  Scalds 

(Surgical  Narcosis  

tDrowning  

Suffiicatitm,  overlain  in  bed.. 
Siiflbeation  otherwise... 

ir  Falls  

Otherwise,  and  not  stated  .. 

Suicide — 

^7  By  Po'.soti 
By  Hanging 
Drowning 
‘1*^  Shooting 
C{i  ('ill.  or  Stab 

iT,  t Precipitation  from  Elevated 
Places 

'liOtlier  Ill-defined  Causes 


Month 

0-3 

M.  F. 


- 1 
1 3 


1 1 
1 2 


6 4 
- 1 


2 1 


s — 

3-6 

M.  F. 


2 3 

3 1 


5 1 


6-12 
M.  F. 


5 9 
4 6 


Years 

1-2 

M.  F. 


7 5 
2 6 
- 2 


- 1 
3 1 


2-3 

M.  F. 


3-4 

M.  F. 


1 1 


4-5 

M.  F. 


5-10 
M.  F. 


2 . 

1 . 

- 1 


1 - 


Table  V.  (con id.) 


10-15 

M.  F. 

15-20 

M.  F. 

20-25 

M.  F. 

25-35 

M.  F. 

35-45 

M.  F. 

45-55 

M.  F. 

55-65 

M.  F. 

65-75 

M.  F. 

75  a,ml 
upwards 

M.  F. 

Total 

Males 

Total 

Females 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

19 

25 

44 

- 

- 

1 

. 

1 - 

4 - 

3 

2 

6 

4 

5 

4 

2 

4 

33 

31 

64 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

6 

. 

- 

- 

1 - 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

1 

4 

- 

1 

4 

9 

13 

1 2 

1 - 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

1 - 

- 1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

5 

5 

10 

1 - 

- 1 

o 

1 

1 

- 

18 

14 

32 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

- 

3 

. 

1 

- 

- 

1 
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1 

1 

- 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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9 

14 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 4 

5. 

6 

^1_ 

S. 

4 

- 

1 

15 

14 

29 

- 

- 

- 

- 1 

- ' - 

1 

1 

- 
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- 1 

' 1 

1 

4 

4 

8 

1 1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

- 1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

1 

- 

T 

- 2 

- 

. 

- 1 

2 - 

4 - 

6 

3 

3 

1 

9 

4 

2 

5 

27 

16 

43 

1 

1 

- 

1 

. 

. 

. 

1 

. 

1 

3 

1 

3 

. 

8 

1 

9 

V 

V 

i - 

1 1 

. 

. 

1 

. 

V 

1 

2 

2 

4 

- 1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

. 

- 1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- 1 

1 

1 

- 2 

- 1 

1 

3 

4 ' 

1 - 

1 

- 

1 - 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

2 

1 

. 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 1 

- 

1 

2 

3 

1 - 

1 

- 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 J 

- 

11 

5 

16 

3 

3 

- 

- 

. 

- 

1 - 

2 1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

- 

2 

8 

7 

15  ^ 

1 - 

- 

3 

2 

5 ? 

1 1 

1 

. 
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- 
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1 - 
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- 
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- 

- 
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1 

4 

1 
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- 
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- 

1 

1 
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- 
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- 
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- 1 
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1 

2 

uS 

n 

f>; 
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ii 
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4- 

S" 
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Table  VI.  (Local  Govern?neftt  Board  Table). 

Cases  of  Infections  Disease  Notified  duritig  the  Year  IQOJ. 
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; 

— . : 

: 

; 

Notifiable 

Disease. 

Small  Pox  ... 

Diphtheria  ... 

Menibranou.s  Croi 

Ery.9ipelas  ... 

Scarlet  Fever 

Enteric  Fever 

Puerperal  Fever 

X : 

o 

HH 

a>  o 

o t- 

Totals  ... 

t One  (nise  of  Kniiill  l*ox  was  notified  ns  Cliickeri  Pox. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  and  of  SUPPLEMENTARY 

REPORT. 


1.  — I'he  report  deals  chiefly  with  legal  overcrowding  and  with  social  over- 
crowding, or  sub-letting.  The  law  only  enables  us  to  control  legal  overcrowding. 

2.  — There  has  been  some  increase  of  social  overcrowding  in  certain  parts 
of  Brighton,  none  of  legal  overcrowding. 

3.  — Although  there  are  more  houses  than  formerly  containing  two  or  more 
families,  the  average  number  of  peisons  in  each  tenement  has  declined.  This  is 
largely  explained  by  the  lowering  of  the  birth-rate. 

4.  — As  overcrowding  and  the  conditions  of  which  it  is  an  index  are  a main 
■cause  of  a high  death-rate,  it  is  significant  that  since  1871-80  the  death-rate  has 
declined  from  20'5  to  i4'2,  equal  to  a reduction  of  31  per  cent. 

5.  — From  the  three  areas  condemned  under  Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  2,158  persons  have  been  displaced,  and  1,044  have  been 
displaced  from  houses  condemned  under  Part  II.  of  the  same  Act.  All  these 
have  been  directly  or  indirectly  re-housed,  />.,  probably  one  in  20  or  30  of  the 
total  working-class  population  of  the  town. 

6.  — All  the  cleared  areas  were  insanitary  and  unfit  for  human  habitation 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  occupation — perhaps  a hundred  years’  ago. 

7.  — No  amount  of  overcrowding,  dis-repair  or  dilapidation  of  property  in 
streets  built  under  the  conditions  of  our  modern  Building  Bye-laws  will  create  a 
necessity  for  condemning  an  area  under  Part  I.  of  the  above  Act.  Hence  no 
future  expense  to  the  ratepayers  can  be  incurred  in  respect  of  these. 

8.  — The  direct  housing  hitherto  provided  by  the  Town  Council  has  been 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  artizan  than  of  the  labouring  classes. 

9.  — Future  re-housing  accommodation  should,  it  is  submitted,  be  for  the 
same  social  stratum  as  the  dishoused  persons. 

10.  — The  Town  Council  have  power  under  Part  HI.  of  the  above  Act  to 
embark  in  the  business  of  a landlord. 

11.  — The  primary  duty  of  the  Town  Council,  as  the  Sanitary  Authority,  is 
to  the  extent  of  their  powers  to  remove  all  the  local  conditions  inimical  to  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  public  health.  So  far  as  housing  is 
concerned,  the  public  health  is  mainly  endangered  by  the  housing  conditions  of 
those  occupying  tenements  of  two  and  three  rooms. 

12.  — These  are  in  sub  let  houses,  and  such  sub-let  houses  cannot  be  reason- 
ably objected  to,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  provide  cottages  for  families  whose 
total  earnings  are  considerably  less  than  twenty  shillings  a week. 

13.  — The  tenants  of  these  sub-let  houses  at  present  pay  an  excessive  rent 
for  bad  accommodation  commonly  in  narrow  and  crowded  streets.  A large 
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proportion  of  them  will  always  remain  in  these  streets,  unless  the  streets  are 
swept  away  by  clearance  schemes  of  almost  prohibitive  cost. 

14.  — The  houses  in  these  streets  should,  it  is  submitted,  be  steadily  acquired 
by  the  Town  Council  on  the  lines  already  adopted  in  Camberwell,  at  current 
market  prices. 

15.  — A small  proportion  of  these  houses  would  need  to  be  abolished  to 
admit  air  and  light  into  these  streets. 

16.  — The  majority  of  the  houses  would  be  put  into  thorough  repair,  and 
let  in  tenements  in  which  the  tenants  would  obtain  sanitary  accommodation  at  a 
reasonable  rental,  and  the  enormous  rise  of  rental  which  always  follows  the 
enforcement  of  repairs  by  the  Corporation,  would  be  avoided. 

17.  — The  housing  accommodation  indicated  above  is  urgently  needed  by 
the  poor,  and  private  enterprise  fails  to  provide  it  at  a reasonable  cost. 

j8. — This  scheme  is  not  incompatible  with  any  further  scheme  which  the 
Town  Council  may  decide  to  undertake  in  the  direction  of  suburban  housing. 
It  is,  however,  more  urgent  than  the  latter,  and  it  is  a practicable  alternative  to 
more  expensive  schemes  of  clearance  of  areas. 


Health  Department, 

Town  Hall,  Brighton, 

January  2ist^  1^04. 


To  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Brighton  To7vn  Council. 

Gentlemen, — 

On  the  31st  December,  1903,  you  instructed  me  to  report  on  the  questions 
embodied  in  the  following  resolution  ; — 

“ That  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  be  instructed  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  working  class  districts  of  the  town  in  regard  to  over- 
crowding, as  shewn  on  the  occasion  of  the  most  recent  visits  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors ; and  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  results  be 
compared  with  those  of  former  inspections,  especially  the  inspections 
preceding  the  clearing  of  the  Cumberland  Place  and  Spa  Street  areas 
respectively. 

“That  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  also  report  on  the  general  effect 
of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Town  Council  in  the  clearing  of 
insanitary  areas.” 

Definition  of  Overcroivding. — The  subject  of  the  definition  of  overcrowding 
is  discussed  in  Appendix  I.,  page  19.  It  suffices  here  to  say  that  the  bedrooms 
of  private  dwelling-houses  are  legally  overcrowded  when  each  person  has  not  at 
least  350  cubic  feet  of  air-space  ; that  by  social  overcroivding  is  indicated  the 
sub-letting  of  houses  when  this  interferes  with  separate  family  , life;  by  over- 
croivding in  the  Registrar-General' s sense  is  meant  that  there  are  on  an  average 
more  than  two  persons  for  each  room  in  a sub-let  house  ; and  by  overcrowding 
on  area  is  meant  excessive  density  of  population  in  a given  acreage.  The  two 
first  forms  of  overcrowding  are  from  the  standpoint  of  health  the  most  important, 
and  the  first  form  is  the  only  one  over  which  we  possess  legal  control. 

In  this  report,  legal  overcrowding  and  social  overcrowding  are  chiefly  dealt 

with. 

As  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  as  to  over- 
crowding based  on  the  inspection  sheets,  I have  in  a second  appendix  discussed 
this  point  in  some  detail  (pages  21  and  22). 

Amount  of  Legal  Overcrowding. — 

(a)  Found  in  Special  Inspections  for  Sickness. 
ifi)  ,,  ,,  House  to  House  Inspections. 

(c)  ,,  „ Registered  Houses. 
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The  main  results  as  to  these  inspections  are  given  in  full  in  Appendices  III. 
to  V. 

Special  Inspecliotis. — No  doubt  exists  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
obtained  in  the  houses  in  which  there  has  been  infectious  sickness.  Out  of  703 
houses  visited  because  of  scarlet  fever  and  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  three 
only  were  overcrowded.  Out  of  302  visited  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of 
consumption,  three  were  overcrowded.  Thus  of  1,005  houses  of  the  working 
classes  recently  visited  on  account  of  sickness,  and  concerning  which  accurate  in- 
formation was  obtained,  only  o‘6  per  cent., ?>., one  in  i67,%vere  legally  overcrowded. 

House  to  House  Inspections. — The  details  as  to  these  are  set  forth  in  the 
Appendix. 

Reviewing  the  three  summary  tables  given  in  Appendix  IV.,  the 
following  considerations  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Increasing  attention  is 
being  paid  every  year  to  overcrowding  and  to  dirty  houses  and  tenants  ; and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  total  amount  of  these  evils  is  steadily  declining.  The 
general  standard  of  cleanliness  has  markedly  improved.  Legal  overcrowding 
was  only  found  in  22  of  the  1,469,  /.e.,  one  in  67,  of  the  very  poor  hou.ses  included 
in  the  detailed  tables  in  the  Appendix.  On  the  other  hand,  social  overcrowding 
has  increased,  the  percentage  of  houses  occupied  by  two  and  more  families 
having  become  higher. 

Amount  of  Overcrowding  in  Registered  Houses. — The  exact  state  of  matters 
as  to  these  is  shewn  in  Appendix  V.  It  is  of  immense  advantage  to  have  the 
power  of  inspection  at  all  hours  of  houses  occupied  by  the  class  frequenting 
these  houses,  and  the  scope  of  registration  should,  I think,  be  extended. 

Amount  of  Social  Overcroioding. — In  Appendices  III.  and  IV.  the  data 
are  given  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  social  overcrowding  or  subletting  in  the 
poorest  parts  of  Brighton.  In  the  following  table,  the  same  facts  are  shewn  for 
all  these  groups  of  poor  streets  together,  the  results  for  recent  and  for  earlier 
inspections  being  compared. 


It  must  be  noted  that  in  the  statement  of  families,  a single  lodger  counts 
as  one  family,  and  that  common  lodging-houses,  &c.,  are  reckoned  as  houses 
with  four  families. 


Inspections  chiefly  in 
18S9-90. 

Inspection 

in  1903. 

Number 

Number 

inspected  in 
each  group. 

Percentage. 

inspected  in 
each  group. 

Percentage. 

Houses  with  one  family  ... 

1539 

00 

d 

1469 

7i'o 

,,  ,,  two  families  ... 

383 

i9'5 

514 

25'3 

„ „ three  „ 

45 

2'2 

62 

28 

„ „ four  „ 

5 

o‘3 

24 

0-9 

9. 


The  numbers  in  the  first  column  do  not  correspond  to  the  totals  given  in 
the  Appendix,  because  in  a certain  number  of  the  earlier  inspections,  particulars 
as  to  number  of  families  have  been  lost.  The  main  differences  shewn  are  that 
7 per  cent,  fewer  houses  now  contain  only  one  family,  and  about  7 per  cent, 
more  houses  contain  more  than  one  family. 

It  may  be  urged  that  if  the  clearing  of  the  Spa  Street  and  Cumberland 
Place  Areas  has  been  follow’ed  by  an  increase  of  7 per  cent,  in  the  number  ot 
houses  in  the  poorest  districts  which  contain  more  than  one  family,  even  though 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  legal  overcrowding,  the  general  effect  cannot  be 
described  as  good.  This  cannot  be  said  if  we  have  regard  to  the  conditions 
that  have  been  abolished. 

Of  the  population  of  the  Cumberland  Place  Area,  237  per  cent,  occupied 
common  lodging  houses,  3 7 ’9  per  cent,  occupied  single  rooms,  leaving  only 
38'4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  dwellings  of  two  or  more  rooms. 

In  the  following  table,  the  conditions  as  to  social  overcrowding  in  the 
Cumberland  Place  Area,  before  its  condemnation,  are  contrasted  with  the  results 
of  the  recent  inspections  in  the  poorest  parts  of  Brighton  ; — 

Percentage  of  each  Class  of  House. 


Total  recent 
inspections  in  poor 
districts. 

Cumberland  Place 
Area  just  before 
demolition. 

Houses  with  One  family  ... 

7 I ‘O 

45 '9 

,,  ,,  Two  families... 

2 5 ‘3 

i8'9 

,,  ,,  1 hree  ,,  ... 

2-8 

io’8 

„ „ Four  „ ... 

0-9 

24-4* 

* Including  common  lodging-houses. 


It  cannot  be  surprising  that  under  such  conditions  the  death-rate  in  the 
Cumberland  Place  Area  in  1888-89  was  36'8  per  1,000. 

The  Birth-rate  as  bearmg  on  Social  Overcroivding. — During  the  ten  years, 
1881-90,  30,715  births  occurred  in  a population  averaging  111,000.  During  the 
ten  years  1891-1900,  30,106  births  occurred  in  a population  averaging  119,000. 
Taking  the  number  of  births  per  family  or  separate  tenement,  there  were  in  the 
first  period  121  births  per  100  families,  in  the  second  period  104  births  per  100 
families.  Thus  in  every  100  families  there  were  in  1891-1900  17  fewer  infants 
than  in  1881-90.  The  bearing  of  this  on  social  overcrowding  is  obvious. 

The  general  result  of  the  preceding  figures  is  to  show  that  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  Brighton  there  is  much  less  social  crowding  than  there  was  in  the 
Cumberland  Place  Area  ; but  there  is  7 per  cent,  more  in  all  the  1,469  houses 
recently  inspected,  as  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  houses  with  one  family, 
than  thirteen  years  earlier.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  smaller  number  of 
children  per  family. 


There  is,  as  already  stated,  no  increase  of  legal  overcrowding,  and  there  is 
no  increase  on  a general  scale  of  overcrowding  which  is  injurious  to  health. 
This  is  evident  from  the  facts  in  the  next  paragraph. 


Death-rate  in  7-elation  to  Overcrowditig. — Overcrowding,  and  all  that  this 
word  implies,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  an  increasing  death-rate.  Taking 
successive  periods,  we  have  the  following  facts  ; — 


Ten  years,  1861-70  ... 

1871-80*  ... 
1881-90  ... 
1891-1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


Brighton 

Average  Annual  Death-rate  per  1,000. 

25-6 

20-5 

i8-8 

1 7 "6 
i6'4 
15.8 
14.2 


As  overcrowding  is  a main  cause  of  a high  death-rate,  the  above  figures  do 
not  look  much  like  an  increase  in  this  evil. 


The  expectation  of  life,  as  calculated  by  a Life  Table,  is  an  even  more 
accurate  gauge  of  the  vital  conditions  of  a community,  and  we  can  now,  by  the 
two  life-tables  which  I have  calculated,  compare  Brighton  in  1881-90  with 
Brighton  in  1891-1900.  Every  male  child  born  in  the  last  decade  had  the  pros- 
pect of  living  I ‘34  years  longer,  and  every  male  child,  aged  one  year,  born  in  the 
last  decade,  had  the  prospect  of  living  2'48  years  longer  than  children  of  the  same 
age  born  ten  years  earlier.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  average  results  would 
have  been  possible  had  there  been  any  general  increase  of  injurious  overcrowding. 
Exceptional  instances  there  doubtless  are,  ample  room  for  improvement  there 
doubtless  is,  but  increase  of  injurious  overcrowding  there  certainly  is  not. 

Housi/tg  Statistics  of  the  Census,  1891  and  1901. — In  my  last  Annual 
Report,  exact  particulars  were  given  of  these.  The  census  returns  are  as 
accurate  as  such  returns  can  be,  inaccuracy  in  making  the  returns  being  punish- 
able. If  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  housing  conditions  in  Brighton  it 
would  be  shewn  in  these  returns  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  indications  : — 

1.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  rooms  per  house. 

2.  A decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  per  house. 

3.  A decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  per  room. 

On  the  second  point  the  average  number  of  persons  per  house  in  the 
Municipal  Borough  of  Brighton  has  declined  from  5’93  in  1891  to  570  in  1901. 
In  the  Parish  of  Brighton  there  were  5 ’94  persons  per  house  in  1891,  and  579 
per  house  in  1901.  In  both  instances,  there  is,  so  far  as  averages  can  shew  it, 
perceptible  improvement. 

On  the  first  point,  exact  figures  are  given  as  to  the  number  of  sub-let 
dwellings,  i.e.,  containing  tenements  with  one,  two,  three  or  four  rooms  respec- 

* In  1874,  Preston  was  incorporated  with  the  Municipal  Borough. 


lively.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  ascertain  for  each  census  the  proportion  of  the 
total  dwellings  in  Brighton  containing  less  than  five  rooms.  This,  in  1891,  was 
40’i2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  dwellings,  and  40*07  per  cent,  in  1901. 
There  has  practically  been  no  change. 

It  might  happen,  however,  that  although  the  proportion  of  small  dwellings 
has  not  increased,  the  average  number  of  persons  in  each  has  increased.  This 
brings  us  to  the  third  test,  and  the  data  of  the  census  report  enable  us  to 
apply  it. 

Overcrozvding  accordmg  to  the  Registrar-GeneraPs  test. — Every  dwelling  is 
assumed  to  be  overcrowded  which  contains  on  an  average  more  than  two 
persons  per  room,  including  living-rooms.  In  1901  there  were  in  Brighton 
2,477  one-roomed  tenements,  of  which  248  contained  more  than  two 
persons;  there  were  3,069  two-roomed  tenements,  of  which  242  contained 
more  than  four  persons;  there  was  2,613  three-roomed  tenements,  of  which 
132  contained  more  than  six  persons;  and  there  were  3,402  four-roomed 
tenements,  of  which  73  contained  more  than  eight  persons.  The  corresponding 
data  for  1891  being  available,  the  percentage  of  each  class  of  tenements 
overcrowded  in  the  above  sense  can  be  stated  for  each  census.  Of  one- 
roomed  tenements,  the  percentage  overcrowded  according  to  the  Registrar- 
General’s  standard  was  14*7  in  1891,  lo'o  per  cent,  in  1901.  Of  two-roomed 
tenements,  12*0  per  cent,  were  overcrowded  in  1891,  7*9  per  cent,  in 
1901.  Of  three-roomed  tenements,  7*9  per  cent  were  overcrow'ded  in  1891, 
5*1  per  cent  in  1901.  Of  four-roomed  tenements,  3 2 per  cent,  were  overcrowded 
in  1891,  2*2  per  cent,  in  1901.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  legal  overcrowding 
in  any  instance.  They  shew  a decline  of  overcrowding  defined  according  to  the 
Registrar-General’s  test  in  each  class  of  dwelling. 

The  preceding  figures  relate  to  the  Borough  as  a whole.  The  figures 
derived  from  the  inspection  sheets  relate  to  specially-selected  streets  and  districts 
of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  town.  These  shewed  an  increase  of  about  7 per  cent, 
in  the  proportion  of  houses  containing  more  than  one  family.  When  we 
remember  that  of  the  population  displaced  from  the  Cumberland  Place  area 
one  person  out  of  every  three  occupied  single  rooms  and  one  out  of  every  four 
lived  in  common  lodging-houses,  this  result  is  not  surprising.  And  against  it  is 
to  be  set  the  fact  that  in  the  Borough,  as  a whole,  there  is  a marked  decrease  in 
overcrowding  in  the  more  stringent  Registrar-General’s  sense.  If  a marked 
decrease  in  this  sense  has  occurred,  the  more  serious  overcrowding  shewn  by 
sanitary  inspections  ought  not  to  have  increased ; and  the  house-to-house 
inspections,  and  still  more  the  special  inspections  in  cases  of  sickness,  show  that 
the  amount  of  legal  overcrowding  is  extremely  small.  I am  informed,  on  high 
authority,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  Parliament  would  sanction  any  regulations 
based  on  the  Registrar-General’s  standard. 
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Effect  of  Clearing  Insanitary  Areas  on  Overcroioding. 
The  total  number  of  persons  displaced  in  Brighton  has  been  : — 


Little  St.  James’s  Street  Area 

329 

Cumberland  Place  Area 

1104 

Spa  Street  Area 

725 

Total 

^158 

Around  the  Spa  Street  Area,  as  already  seen  {i.e.,  in  the  Warwick  Street, 
Edwin  Place  and  Sloane  Street  groups  of  streets),  only  four  instances  of  legal 
overcrowding  were  found  in  1903  in  a population  of  2,190. 

Around  the  Cumberland  Place  Area,  only  nine  instances  of  legal  over- 
crowding were  found  in  a population  of  3,514. 

In  the  district  somewhat  more  remote  from  the  Cumberland  Place  area, 
only  nine  instances  of  overcrowding  were  found  m houses  having  a population 
of  6,022. 

But,  as  already  seen,  7 per  cent,  more  of  the  total  houses  in  all  the  above 
districts  had  in  them  more  than  one  family  at  the  date  of  the  last  inspection 
than  at  a date  preceding  the  clearing  of  the  two  last  insanitary  areas. 

P’urthermore,  in  three  particular  districts  there  was  more  obvious  evidence 
of  increase  of  density  of  population.  William  Street  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
Cumberland  Place  area  as  a head-quarters  of  common  lodging-houses  and  of 
houses  let  in  single  r.ooms.  It  has  now  8' 78  persons  per  house  as  compared 
with  775  per  house  13  years  ago.  In  the  houses  in  Cavendish  Street,  &:c., 
a similar  process  has  occurred;  and  in  the  houses  in  Baxter  Street,  &c.,  in  which 
it  is  known  that  some  of  the  former  denizens  of  the  Cumberland  Place  area  are 
living  (the  district  was  selected  for  the  present  report  on  that  account),  the 
number  of  persons  per  house  has  increased  from  5'8i  to  6’2i.  Apart  from  these 
instances,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  increase  of  social  overcrowding  due  to 
the  clearing  of  insanitary  areas.  _The  2,158  persons  displaced  from  the 
Little  St.  James’s  Street,  Cumberland  Place  and  Spa  Street  areas,  have  found 
more  sanitary  dwellings  than  those  vacated  by  them  in  other,  chiefly  neighbouring, 
streets.  It  is  quite  certain  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  persons  displaced  from  the 
first  two  areas  have  been  re-housed  in  any  of  the  houses  enumerated  on  page  14, 
which  have  been  built  by,  or  on  the  initiation  of  the  Town  Council,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  as  substitutory 
accommodation  for  the  displaced  persons.  This  is  an  obvious  statement  of  fact 
which  necessarily  follows  from  the  decision  of  the  Town  Council  to  build  chiefly 
self  contained  single  houses  in  connection  with  the  Little  St.  James’s  Street  and 
Cumberland  Place  areas.  'Phe  only  exception  is  in  regard  to  the  37  double- 
tenement cottages,  each  containing  two  rooms  and  a scullery,  built  in  Ewart 
Street,*  in  accordance  with  plans  specified  by  the  Town  Council,  but  under 
private  ownership. 

•These  tenements  were  let  in  the  first  instance  at  5s.  6d.  a week,  but  as  the  original 
tenants  left,  the  rent  has  been  increased  to  7s. 


'Fhe  class  of  persons  displaced  from  the  two  first  areas  could  not  afford  to 
pay  more  than  5s.  or  6s.  a week  rental ; one-fourth,  at  least,  of  those  in  the 
Cumberland  Place  area  could  not  afford  even  this  amount.  Hence  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  problem  of  finding  accommodation  for  such  persons  is  insoluble. 

I do  not  agree  with  this  view,  and  have  stated  my  view  as  to  what  should  be 
done  for  such  people  on  page  1 7.  Meanwhile,  we  may  consider  the  two  arguments 
usually  employed  against  the  policy  of  clearing  insanitary  areas.  These  are 
(i)  clearing  an  insanitary  area  merely  increases  the  overcrowding  in  the  neigh- 
bouring streets ; (2)  the  persons  thus  overcrowding  these  streets  convert  them 
into  “slums,”  necessitating  in  turn  their  condemnation  and  clearance.  The  first 
of  these  points  is  almost  destitute  of  foundation  ; the  second,  entirely  so.  The 
first  point  has  already  been  partially  dealt  with.  Besides  the  statistics  which 
have  been  already  given,  my  experience  during  the  last  ten  yeats  has  led  me  to 
the  definite  conclusion  that  the  clearing  of  an  insanitary  area  does  not  produce 
any  considerable  overcrowding  of  neighbouring  streets  in  a town  of  the  size  of 
Brighton.  A fairly  general  “ re-shuffling  ” of  the  population  occurs.  A con- 
siderable proportion  of  former  inhabitants  of  the  Cumberland  Place  area  are 
now  found  to  the  north  of  Islingword  Road.  At  the  same  time,  apart  from  the 
new  houses  built  by  the  Town  Council,  there  has  been  an  immense  increase  of 
small  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  has  more  than  compensated  for 
those  demolished  in  connection  with  the  insanitary  areas.  But,  it  may  be 
argued,  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  proportion-  of  houses  around  the 
Cumberland  Place  area  which  contain  more  than  one  family,  even  though  these 
are  not  legally  overcrowded.  True;  but  this  is  part  of  the  re-shuffling  process. 
'Fhe  better  class  artisans  prefer  the  new  houses  in  the  outskirts,  with  freer  venti- 
lation and  larger  space  for  light  and  air.  'Fhe  tramways  enable  them  to  act  on 
their  inclinations.  Those  whose  work  is  of  such  a character  that  they  must  live 
near  it,  and  more  generally  those  whose  earnings  are  less  than  20s.  a-week,  have, 
unfortunately,  no  choice,  and  they  therefore  occupy  the  vacated  houses,  d'he 
evil  for  these  unfortunate  ones  does  not  stop  here.  'J'hey  cannot  afford  an  entire 
house,  whether  in  the  central  districts  or  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  William  Street 
and  a few  other  neighbouring  streets  are  now  occupied  by  a larger  number  of 
separate  lodgers  or  families  than  formerly,  as  a part  of  this  general  re-distribution, 
and  they  are  receiving  special  supervision  to  keep  down  the  legal  overcrowding 
which  would,  apart  from  such  inspection,  be  the  consequence. 

The  Manufacture  of  7ie7v  Slums  requiring  Clearance^ — But  it  is  urged  that 
by  this  means  new  slum  areas  requiring  clearance  are  being  manufactured,  d'he 
class  of  tenants  driven  into  the  houses  now  occupied  by  them  will,  it  is 
incorrectly  argued,  make  them  uninhabitable  and  necessitate  a repetition  of  the 
expensive  process  of  condemnation  and  clearance.  In  view  of  the  following 
figures  supplied  by  the  Borough  Accountant,  this  apprehension,  if  well  founded, 
is  very  serious  ; — 
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Approximate  Nett  Cost  of  each  Clearance  Scheme,  to  September,  1903. 

cL  s.  d. 

Little  St.  James’s  Street  area  ...  ...  12,386  12  9 

Cumberland  Place  area  ...  ...  ...  33,971  6 3 

Spa  Street  area  ...  ...  ...  ...  24,869  o o* 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  quote  the  exact  words  of  Section  4 of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  which  defines  and  limits  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  can  represent  an 
insanitary  area  requiring  demolition.  Such  a representation  is  required  to  state 
that — 

(a)  certain  houses,  courts,  or  alleys  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or 

(/;)  that  the  narrowness,  closeness  and  had  arrangement,  or  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  streets  and  houses  or  groups  of  houses  within  such  area, 
or  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  proper  conveniences,  or  any 
other  sanitary  defects,  or  one  or  more  of  such  causes,  are  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  either  of  the  buildings  in 
the  said  area  or  of  the  neighbouring  buildings,  and  that  the  evils  cannot 
be  effectually  remedied  otherwise  than  by  an  improvement  scheme  for 
the  re-arrangement  and  reconstruction  of  the  streets  and  houses  within 
such  area. 

The  misleading  and  misinformed  statements  that  are  current  on  this  point 
would  never  be  made  were  it  clearly  understood  that  no  amount  of  overcrowding, 
dirtiness,  disrepair  or  dilapidation  of  property  constitutes  a justification  for 
condemning  an  area  under  Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
and  the  subsequent  steps  of  purchase  and  clearance.  It  may  justify  con- 
demnation of  individual  houses  under  Part  II.  of  the  same  Act,  and  their 
subsequent  closing  or  thorough  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  but  nothing 
more.  I cannot  better  explain  this  matter  than  in  the  following  extract  from 
my  Annual  Report  for  1898  : — 

“The  cost  of  removing  insanitary  areas  is  so  great  that  it  appears  hardly 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  not  allowing  any  such  new 
insanitary  areas  to  grow  up  in  our  midst.  If  this  could  be  prevented, 
we  might  reasonably  hope  in  a few  years  to  have  a clean  sheet.  How 
do  matters  actually  stand  ? Two  factors  are  chiefly  concerned  : (i)  the 
structural  condition  of  houses  built  in  recent  years,  and  (2)  their 
environment  as  to  freedom  of  access  of  light  and  air.  On  the  first 
score,  so  far  as  stability  of  structure  is  concerned,  new  houses  are 
usually  more  fragile  than  old,  and  will  reach  the  decrepitude  and 
decay  which  attack  houses  as  much  as  men,  sooner  than  would  have 
happened  with  more  substantial  erections.  In  one  particular  neigh- 

^The  Borough  Surveyor  informs  me  th.it  the  amount  charged  to  land  in  this  area  is  30 
houses  at  .1^119,  10  double  tenements  at  ;^I79,  and  8 shops  at  ;^’i65,  total,  f6,6So.  The 
above  nett  sum  is  obtained  by  deducting  this  sum  from  the  total  cost  of  the  Spa  Street  area  to 
September,  1903. 
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bourhood  there  are  houses  built  within  the  last  twenty  years  which 
cannot  much  longer  escape  condemnation.  This  need  cause  no  alarm, 
as  no  expense  will  be  incurred  by  the  ratepayers.  These  houses  are  in 
fairly  wide  streets,  with  abundant  air  space  in  the  rear,  and,  when  the 
time  come.s,  all  that  wall  be  required  will  be  to  represent  them  under 
Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  and  secure  the 
carrying  out  of  complete  structural  repairs  by  the  owners.” 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  scope  of  action  under  Part  I. 
is  limited  in  extent.  All  the  areas  that  have  been  cleared  ivere  insanitary  and 
iinfit  for  habitation  from  the  first  inomen t of  their  occupation  in  the  eighteenth 
or  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  they  were  not  then  thought  to 
be  so ; and  if  modern  building  Bye-laws  are  consistently  enforced  there  can  be 
no  repetition  of  any  such  conditions. 

Having  cleared  away  this  mistaken  notion,  we  may  next  discuss  (i)  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  re-housing  already  effected  by  the  Town  Council, 
and  (2)  whether  any  more  economical  methods  of  dis-housing  and  re-housing 
are  practicable  in  the  future. 

Amount  of  Dis-housing  and  Re-housing  Effected. 

During  the  last  few  years,  1979  persons  of  the  working  classes  have  been  or 
will  shortly  be  housed  by  the  Council  in  houses  built  to  replace  those  demolished 
in  Condemned  Areas*  ; and  1044  persons  (reckoning  six  persons  a house)  in 
houses  put  into  thorough  repair  after  condemnation  under  Part  II.  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act;  altogether  3,023.  I am  unable  to  give 
the  total  population  in  Brighton  of  the  working  classes,  but  if,  excluding  domestic 
servants,  it  be  reckoned  as  60,000,  it  follows  that  1 in  20  of  the  total  working 
class  population  has  been  dis-housed  and  re-housed  by  the  action  of  the  Town 
Council.  If  the  working  class  population  be  taken  at  90,000,  then  i in  30  have 
been  re-housed  by  the  Council.  Of  such  a record  of  past  work,  the  Council  is 
entitled  to  be  proud ; for,  although  there  has  been  little  direct  re-housing  of  the 
displaced  persons,  new  provision  has  been  made  for  about  i in  30  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  more  room  has  thus  been  made  in  houses  more  sanitary  than 
those  demolished  under  Part  I.,  or  re-constructed  under  Part  II.  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act. 

Kind  of  Re- Housing  effected.— -In  quality  and  durability,  the  houses  built  by 
the  Town  Council  are  superior  to  those  usually  built  by  private  builders.  That 
they  are  most  of  them  more  suitable  for  artizans  earning  over  30s.  a week  than 
for  labourers  is  obvious  from  the  following  statement  of  accommodation  and 
rents.  It  should  be  added  that  the  accommodation  given  for  each  rental  is 
greater  in  the  houses  retained  by  the  Council  than  is  at  present  given  under 
private  enterprise.  The  houses  in  St.  James’s  Avenue  were  not  built  for  the 
working  classes. 

"The  number  displaced  was  2,158,  but  the  Corporation  were  only  required  to  re-house  150 
out  of  the  329  displaced  from  the  Little  St.  James’s  Street  area. 


Houses  Buii.t  iiv  or  tor  the  Town  Councie. 


Street. 

Number 

of 

.Single 

Houses. 

Number  of 
Rooms 
in  each. 

Rent. 

Number 

of 

Tenement 
1 1 ouses. 

Number  of 
Rooms 
in  each. 

Rent. 

* Ewart  Street 

43 

5 & scullery 

I os.  to  12.S. 
per  week 

74  lene- 
menls  in 
37  houses 

2.  & scullerj 
in  each 
tenement 

Ss.  6d. 
to  7s. 
per 
week 

*\Vhite  Street 

38 

Ditto 

13s.  to  14.S. 
l)er  week 

— 

— 

— 

*Iilaker  Street  ... 

43 

Ditto 

Ditto 

— 

— 

— 

*Carlton  Hill 
♦ 

>»  a 

6 

3 

• 

Ditto 

5 and  .shop... 

Ditto 

Gross  value 
from  rate 
book,  ^'37 
to.,i40  per 
annum 

*Edwar(l  Street  ... 

1 1 

9,  .shoi)  tu'.d 
cellar 

Ditto,  ;^45  to 
£6q  per 
annum 

— 

~ 

— 

*St.  James’s  Avenue 

8 

6,  scullery  & 
bath-room 

Ditto,  ;i^40  to 
per 

annum 

— 

— 

— 

yy  yy 

12 

9,  ditto 

Ditto,  ditto 





yy  yy 

6 

6 & scullery 

Ditto,  ditto 

— 

— 

— 

*St.  James’s  .Street 

>> 

8,  shop, store, 
scullery  & 
bath-room 

Ditto,  .;^75  to 
.i'Ss  per 
annum 

— 

— 

— 

*Edward  .Street  ... 

3 

6,  shop,  .scull- 
ery & store 

Ditto,  ^40 
per  annum 

— 

— 

— 

Dewe  Road 

30 

4 

6s.  6d. 
per  week 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Helen’s  Road 

28 

5 

7s.  6d  to  8s. 
per  week 

— 

— 

— 

^^ay  Road 

25 

4 & scullery 

None  \-et 
occupied 

12  tene- 
ments in 

6 houses 

2,  & scullery 
on  ground 
floor 

3,  & scullery 
on  1st  floor 

Not  yet 
occu- 
pied 

Spa  .Street  Area 

30 

5,  scullery  & 
bath-room 

Not  yet  built 

10  with  2 
tenements 
in  each 

4,  & scullery 
in  each 
tenement 

Not  yet 
built 

yy 

4 

6,  shop  and 
cellar 

Ditto 

— 

— 

— 

yy  yy 

4 

7,  ditto 

Ditto 

* These  houses  were  built  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

but  are  under  private  ownership. 


J^ecessi/y  for  a Reserre  Fiaid  in  connection  iciih  the  CotenciPs  D7vel/ings. — 
In  passing,  I beg  to  give  my  opinion  that  the  rentals  at  which  the  cottages  already 
owned  by  the  Council  are  let,  are  not  likely  permanently  to  pay  for  repairs,  &c., 
in  connection  with  these  cottages.  It  would  be  a prudent  policy  to  establish  a 
reserve  fund,  out  of  which  the  cost  of  keeping  these  cottages  in  repair  might  be 
defrayed. 
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What  Class  of  persons  should  be  catered  for  by  the  Co?po?-ation  ? 

Clearly  the  majority  of  these  houses  could  not  be  occupied  by  the  persons 
displaced  from  the  condemned  areas,  and,  as  already  explained  (page  ii),  this 
fact  does  not  constitute  any  condemnation  of  the  erection  of  such  houses.  The 
discussion  of  this  point  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  and 
the  causes  of  poverty.  Should  the  Town  Council  attempt  to  house  the  very 
poor,  those  whose  total  family  income  is  less  than  25s.  a-week,  or  should  they,  as 
in  the  past,  provide  chiefly  for  the  artizans  ? By  doing  the  latter,  they  leave  more 
room  in  the  poorer  districts  than  there  previously  was.  They  furthermore 
attempt  a much  easier  task,  one  not  so  financially  risky  as  that  of  providing 
accommodation  for  the  very  poor. 

I have  always  represented  my  opinion  to  your  Committee  that  the  re-hous- 
ing accommodation  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  for  the  same  social  stratum 
as  the  dishoused  persons.  For  this  reason,  I have  always  advocated  double- 
cottages containing  two  separate  tenements  rather  than  single  cottages.  If  the 
latter  could  be  built  to  let  at  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  a week,  I should  prefer  them,  as  they 
are  completely  self-contained,  and  they  avoid  any  tendency  to  crowding  on  area 
(see  variety  (c)  of  overcrowding,  page  20).  But  if  the  cheapest  single  cottage 
the  Council  can  'build  is  to  cost  6s.  or  6s.  6d.  a week,  then  I prefer  the  second 
best,  in  the  shape  of  double  cottages.  These  are  completely  sanitary,  the  two 
families  in  them  are  as  separate  as  if  living  next  door  to  each  other,  and  they  are 
cheaper  than  single  cottages  can  hitherto  be  built.  It  is  not  a question  of  the 
ideal  best,  but  of  the  best  practicable.  The  single  cottage  is  much  more  liable 
to  be  sub-let  than  the  double  cottage  ; and  subletting  is  a chief  source  of  social 
evil  among  the  poor.  It  is  not  infrequently  urged  that  no  valid  objection  holds 
against  the  sub-let  ting  of  one  or  two  rooms  to  a young  man  or  a married  couple, 
&c.  Such  sub  letting  in  practice  appears  to  me  to  strike  at  the  root  of  family  life, 
and  to  constitute  an  evil  which  should  be  avoided  in  the  Council’s  own  houses. 

When  the  St.  Helen’s  Road  houses  (the  first  built  and  retained  by  the 
the  Council)  were  ready  for  occupation,  certain  rules  were  made,  the  main  one 
being  a prohibition  of  sub-letting.  This  was  subsequently  revoked  by  the 
Council,  after  some  public  agitation.  I respectfully  submit  that  you  should 
revise  this  decision,  and  ask  the  Council  formally  to  prohibit  sub-letting  in  all 
houses  owned  by  them. 

Six  of  the  houses  in  May  Road,  which  are  now  approaching  completion, 
embody  an  interesting  experiment.  They  are  double  cottages,  the  ground  floor 
cottage  comprising  two  rooms  and  a scullery  ; the  first  floor  cottage  thi'ee  rooms 
and  a scullery.  These  will  be  useful  for  small  families  ; and  it  is  this  class  of 
accommodation  which  is  urgently  needed  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  town. 

In  the  preceding  remarks.  I have  urged  that  in  any  future  housing  action 
by  the  Council  the  housing  accommodation  in  substitution  for  that  removed  in 
any  dishousing  scheme  should,  as  near  as  possible,  be  for  persons  of  the  same 
social  stratum  as  the  dis-housed.  If  it  be  decided,  as  in  the  Spa  Street  area,  that 
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a higher  social  stratum  should  be  housed  on  the  cleared  area,  then  accommoda- 
tion elsewhere  for  the  dishoused  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  provided.  A 
method  of  doing  this  is  discussed  on  page  17. 

The  legislature  has,  in  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Clas.ses  Act,  adopted  the 
principle  that  “the  Local  Authority  may,  on  any  land  acquired  or  appropriated 
by  them,  erect  any  building  suitable  for  lodging-houses  for  the  working  classes, 
and  convert  any  buildings  into  lodging-houses  for  the  working  classes,  and  may 
alter,  enlarge,  repair  and  improve  the  same  respectively,  and  fit  up,  furnish  and 
supply  the  same  respectively  with  all  requisite  furniture,  fittings  and  conveniences  ” 
(Sec.  59). 

By  Section  57,  Sub-section  (2),  of  the  same  Act  it  is  furthermore  provided 
that  ‘‘  'I'he  Local  Authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  contract  for  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  lodging-houses  for  the  working  classes  already  or  hereafter  to  be 
built  and  provided.” 

'I'he  only  question,  therefore,  with  which  I need  concern  myself  is,  assuming 
that  the  Corporation  decides  to  provide  further  housing  accommodation  beyond 
what  is  required  in  substitution  for  persons  displaced  from  houses  demolished  by 
them,  for  whom  is  this  additional  housing  accommodation  specially  required, 
and  how  far  is  the  provision  of  such  accommodation  practicable  ? 

If  a Totvn  Council  embarks  in  the  business  of  a landlord,  it  should,  J submit, 
be  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  and  as  this  in  Brighton  is  chiefly  e?idany;ered  by 
the  housing  conditions  of  those  occupying  tene?nents  of  two  and  three  rooms,  it  is  for 
these  that  interi'ention  is  chiefly  required. 

Persons  living  in  such  tenements  cannot  afford  to  be  far  away  from  their 
work.  They  are  people  whose  means  of  livelihood  are  uncertain  ; and  whether 
any  provision  is  made  for  them  or  not,  they  will  remain  in  the  older  streets  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  town.  How  their  condition  might  be  improved  will  be 
indicated  on  page  18,  and  my  own  emphatic  opinion  is,  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  health,  this  is  the  housing  work  before  the  Town  Council,  which 
more  than,  and  before,  any  other  needs  to  be  initiated. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Housing  Problern  for  the  Poor. — I am  not  suggesting 
that  there  is  no  housing  problem  for  the  artizan.  I merely  say  it  is  not  the  urgent 
problem  which  faces  us  in  regard  to  the  labourer  and  for  that  large  class  of  per- 
sons approaching  the  class  in  receipt  of  poor-law  relief,  a large  proportion  of  whom 
must  live  near  the  irregular  work  which  they  can  obtain.  It  would  take  me  too  far 
afield  to  discuss  the  causes  of  poverty  and  its  bearing  on  the  housing  question. 
In  such  a discussion,  the  fact  that  each  working  class  family  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  calculated  to  spend  on  an  average  6s.  lid.  per  week  on  alcoholic  drinks 
would  bear  an  important  part ; and  apart  from  the  large  amount  of  poverty  due  to 
alcoholism,  we  should  need  to  discuss  poverty  due  to  precarious  and  irregular 
employment,  to  loss  of  the  chief  wage-earner,  and  to  other  causes.  Howto  deal 
with  these  is  a permanent  problem.  We  recognise  that  sub-letting  is  a most 
serious  social  evil,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  and  morals.  But  sub- 
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letting  means  sub-division  of  expense  of  house  rent ; and  it  can  in  the  instances 
now  under  consideration  (apart  from  alcoholism)  only  be  prevented  by 
rendering  precarious  earnings  certain,  and  by  increasing  wages  beyond  the  point 
at  which  sharing  a house  becomes  necessary  ; or  in  the  alternative  partially  by 
providing  tenements,  which  will  give  smaller  holdings  of  two  or  three  rooms, 
free  from  the  disadvantages  of  sub-let  houses,  such  as  free  inter-mixture  of 
families,  common  sanitary  conveniences,  dirty  staircases,  and  so  on.  M'^e  cafuwt 
object  to  sub-let  houses  as  such,  unless  ive  are  prepared  to  provide  cottages  for 
families  whose  total  earnings  are  considerably  less  than  twenty  shillmgs  a-week. 

The  Town  Council  is  only  concerned  with  the  causes  of  poverty,  in  so  far 
as  It  can  remedy  them.  Such  social  remedies  I cannot  discuss  now.  But 
meanwhile  poverty  exists,  it  causes  stress  on  the  housing  accommodation  of  the 
very  poor ; and  the  Town  Council  has  legal  authority  to  provide  additional  accom- 
modation suitable  for  the  very  poor.  Such  additional  accommodation  is  in  my 
opinion  necessary,  and  I recommend  this,  which  is  the  real  housing  problem,  to 
your  earnest  consideration. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  point  in  my  report.  I have  already  indicated 
my  opinion  that  sanitary  tenements  for  the  poor  must  be  fairly  central  to  be 
successful.  This  implies  that  they  must  be  provided  by  adaptation  of  already 
existing  houses  in  such  streets  as  those  comprised  in  the  table  in  Appendix  III. 
Within  this  point  lies  the  further  consideration  that  judicious  and  persistent 
action  in  the  direction  I am  about  to  indicate  may  postpone  indefinitely,  if  it 
does  not  entirely  obviate,  the  necessity  for  condemnation  and  clearance  of 
further  insanitary  areas. 

How  to  thin  out  insanitary  areas  economically  and  make  the  remamitig  houses 
ift  them  sanitary. — On  previous  occasions  I have  urged  upon  your  Committee 
the  desirability  of  purchasing  here  and  there  two  or  three  houses  in  narrow  ill- 
lighted  stieets  and  courts  with  a view  to  their  demolition,  thus  letting  more  light 
and  air  into  these  streets  ; and  that  this  should  be  followed  up  by  the  condem- 
nation of  other  houses  immediately  adjoining  these  demolished  houses  under 
Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  in  order  that  the  owners 
might  be  compelled  to  put  them  into  thorough  repair.  The  plan  has  not  met 
with  your  approval,  a chief  reason  against  it  being  that  in  this  way  the  value  of 
the  neighbouring  property  would  be  enhanced  without  any  advantage  to  the 
Council.  I do  not  see  that  this  argument  possesses  any  more  force  than  it 
possesses  in  connection  with  the  clearance  of  large  areas. 

I am  of  opinion,  however,  that  by  a modification  of  the  above  scheme,  its 
disadvantages  might  be  avoided,  and  the  Council  could  carry  out  some  excellent 
work  in  the  housing  of  the  very  poor.  It  is  a notorious  fact  that  small  houses 
in  poor  districts  are  bought  and  sold,  in  auction  rooms  and  elsewhere,  for  about 
^150  each.  My  proposal  is  that  such  houses  should  be  judiciously  purchased 
at  the  current  prices  at  which  private  purchasers  can  buy  them,  and  then 
either  demolished  or  put  into  repair,  adapted  for  tenements,  and  let  as  such  by 
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the  Council.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  latter  course  to  be  adopted  ; but 
occasionally  demolition  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  freer  entry  of  light  and 
air  into  the  street.  If  this  scheme  were  adopted  the  Corporation  would  be  able 
to  borrow  the  required  money,  and  let  the  repaired  houses  at  a rental  which, 
while  it  avoided  any  loss  to  the  ratepayers  on  such  houses,  would  be  a great 
boon  to  the  very  poor  of  the  town. 

Hitherto  the  Council  have  set  their  faces  against  the  purchase  of  such  pro- 
perty in  detail.  They  have  been  willing  to  condemn  large  areas  in  mass ; but 
they  have  on  at  least  one  occasion  declined  to  buy  single  houses,  the  purchase 
of  which  was  recommended  by  your  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  demolition. 
The  reason  urged  in  favour  of  this  refusal  was  that  we  were  encouraging  owners 
to  allow  their  property  to  lapse  into  a condition  of  slumdom.  If  we  pay  only 
the  current  market  price  this  argument  is  invalid ; especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  no  demolition  of  houses  except  tho.se  which  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  had  never  been  fit  for  human  habitation, 
or  which  were  obstructive  to  the  light  and  ventilation  of  a street  or  court. 

If  the  Town  Council  adopt  this  line  of  action,  they  will  be  able  to  repair 
the  purchased  houses  and  arrange  them  as  tenements  of  a sanitary  character ; 
they  will  be  able  by  owning  a number  of  houses  to  admit  additional  light  and 
air  ; and,  above  all,  they  will  be  able  to  let  the  repaired  houses  at  a rental  which 
the  poor  can  pay.  The  effect  of  well-repaired  houses  in  dilapidated  streets  will 
have  an  important  influence  in  improving  the  surrounding  private  house 
property  ; and  the  competition,  right  in  the  midst  of  houses  for  which  excessive 
rents  are  charged,  of  municipally-owned  houses,  more  sanitary  and  less  rented, 
or  giving  better  accommodation  for  the  same  rental,  will  be  of  immense  service 
to  the  very  poor. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  Town  Council  can  buy  small  house  property 
at  current  market  prices.  It  could  only  be  done  if,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Town  Council  agreed  to  the  general  line  of  action  involved  in  my  recommenda- 
tion ; and  then  authorised  an  agent  to  secure  for  them  the  first  offer  of  any 
houses  which  were  in  the  market,  which  in  my  opinion,  should  be  acquired  for 
this  purpose,  the  offer  to  be  obtained  before  the  matter  came  formally  before  you. 

The  worst  insanitary  areas  in  the  town  have  been  demolished. 

I am  confident  that  if  the  above  scheme  were  adopted,  future  expenditure 
in  the  clearing  of  insanitary  areas  would  be  to  a large  extent  avoided,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Town  Council  would  be  doing  invaluable  work,  in  providing 
that  form  of  housing  accommodation  which  is  urgently  required  by  the  poor,  and 
which  private  enterpi  ise  fails  to  provide. 

The  scheme  proposed  is  not  costly.  It  will,  in  my  opinion,  do  more  good 
and  it  is  certainly  more  urgent  than  any  other  housing  scheme  on  which  the 
Council  could  embark. 

I bespeak  for  this  scheme  your  earnest  and  favourable  consideration.  The 
town  is  growing  rapidly  at  the  outskirts.  Let  us  attempt  to  help  the  poor  who 
specially  need  help,  and  who  are  compelled  to  live  more  centrally. 

I am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


APPENDIX  I. 


Definition  of  Overcrowding. — The  first  necessity  in  reporting  on  this  subject 
is  to  have  an  official  definition  of  overcrowding.  According  to  the  Public 
Health  Act,  a nuisance  is  constituted  whenever  “any  house  is  so  overcrowded  as 
to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health.”  No  standard  of  overcrowding  is  given, 
but  in  bye-law’S  made  under  the  Act  in  respect  of  common  lodging-houses  and 
houses  let  in  lodgings,  the  standard  may  be  locally  defined  for  each  district, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  standard  in 
Brighton  is  350  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  adult  and  half  that  amount  for 
each  child,  under  10,  in  common  lodging-houses  ; and,  for  houses  let  in  lodgings, 
450  cubic  feet  for  each  adult  and  250  for  each  child  under  10  if  rooms  are 
used  for  both  sleeping  and  living,  or  350  and  200  cubic  feet  if  used  only  for 
sleeping.  This  is  the  standard  taken  by  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  in  visiting  other 
houses  than  those  registered  under  the  bye-law'S  ; and,  obviously,  no  other  basis 
can  be  taken  unless,  at  the  same  time,  the  standard  under  our  bye-laws  is  raised. 
The  standard  taken  in  these  bye-laws  is,  I believe,  higher  than  that  of  most 
towns.  For  houses  let  in  lodgings,  there  are  five  towns  which  have  506  or  600 
cubic  feet  per  adult  in  houses  let  in  lodgings. 

Varieties  of  Overcrowding. 

(a)  Legal  Overcrowding. — This  is  overcrowding  in  the  sense  defined  by  bye- 
laws under  the  Public  Health  Act.  The  amount  of  overcrow^ding  in  Brighton 
according  to  this  standard  is  very  small.  It  is  not  the  only  form  of  overcrowding 
which  is  dangerous  to  health  and,  still  more,  to  morality,  though  against  the 
second  form  of  overcrowding,  described  in  the  next  paragraph,  we  have  no  legal 
control. 

(b)  Crowding  of  families  in  houses  caused  by  sub-letting.,  or  Social  Over- 
crowding.— The  extent  of  this  form  of  overcrowding  will  be  indicated  hereafter. 
Its  chief  causes  are  high  rents  and  poverty.  This  is  merely  stating  the  same 
problem  from  two  points  of  view'.  High  rents  can  be  paid  by  those  in  flourishing 
circumstances,  and  poverty  ceases  to  be  less  pressing  if  rents  are  low'.  The 
families  in  these  houses  are  usually  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  overcrowding  so 
far  as  cubic  space  is  concerned  but  the  confusion  of  rooms  and  fiee  contact  of 
families  often  involve  shiftless  habits,  deficient  cleanliness,  and  serious  social  and 
moral  evils.  The  bye-laws  for  houses  let  in  lodgings  give  powers  of  inspection 
and  control  over  legal  overcrowding  in  a certain  proportion  of  these  houses. 
These  bye-law's  should,  I think,  be  extended  so  as  to  include  houses  let  in  lodgings 
w'ith  only  tw'o  families,  when  it  is  found  that  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
them  cannot  be  otherwise  reached. 
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(<r)  A third  form  of  overcrowding  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  my 
reports.  I refer  to  overcrowding  on  area.  Brighton  has  an  excessive  density  in 
this  respect.  Thus  in  my  Annual  Report  for  1894  (page  10),  I stated: — 

“A  comparison  of  Brighton  with  the  other  32  great  towns  of  England 

shews  that  it  is  exceeded  in  density  by  only  six  other  towns 

Its  most  densely  populated  parts  are  those  in  which  the  death-rate  is 

highest One  of  the  most  desirable  objects  for  Brighton  is  the 

extension  of  its  municipal  borders,  and  the  encouragement  of  artizans’ 
dwellings  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  with  cheap  means  of  communi- 
cation. This  would  do  much  to  diminish  overcrowding  in  the  more 
central  parts  of  the  town,  and  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  health  of 
the  community.” 

Since  then,  comparison  with  other  towns  has  become  more  difficult.  Many 
of  them  have,  unlike  Brighton,  extended  their  boundarie.s,  and  thus  reduced  the 
average  density  of  their  population,  though  in  parts  they  are  more  dense  than 
Brighton.  The  essential  fact  remains  that  the  more  the  population  can  be  spread 
out,  the  greater  its  healthiness,  and  the  tramways  are  already  doing  immense 
good  in  this  direction.  The  bearing  of  overcrowding  on  area  on  the  desirability 
of  encouraging  the  erection  of  double-tenements  is  discussed  on  page  15. 

(d)  The  Registrar- General  in  his  census  return  for  1891  and  1901  has 
defined  another  variety  of  overcrowding.  For  sub-let  dwellings,  i.e.,  tenements 
consisting  of  less  than  five  rooms,  he  gives  the  number  overcrowded,  the 
standard  taken  being  that  any  tenement  is  overcrowded  in  which  there  are,  on 
the  average,  more  than  two  persons  in  each  room  of  the  tenement.  This,  as 
stated  in  my  Annual  Report  for  1902,  is  “a  reasonable  standard,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  excepting  in  one-roomed  tenements,  not  every  room  is 
occupied  as  a bedroom.”  It,  however,  gives  a much  higher  percentage  of 
apparent  overcrowding  than  the  standard  when  350  cubic  feet  for  each  person  is 
taken.  If  an  enactment  could  be  secured,  or  if  it  were  practicable  to  obtain 
and  then  enforce  a bye-law  securing  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  an 
average  of  two  persons  per  room  (living  rooms  being  reckoned  as  well  as  bed- 
rooms) in  each  tenement,  a greater  blow  would  have  been  struck  at  overcrowding 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  practicable.  This  would  imply  that  a four- 
roomed  cottage  could  be  occupied  by  a man  and  wife  and  six  children,  a 
five-roomed  cottage  by  a man  and  wife  and  eight  children.  'I’he  suggested 
enactment,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  enable  us  most  successfully  to  cope 
with  sub-let  houses,  and  would  go  far  to  remove  what  is  the  most  serious  housing 
evil  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Brighton.  I am  informed,  however,  on  high 
authority,  that  Parliament  would  probably  not  sanction  such  powers. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

The  Sanitaiy  Inspectors'  work. — The  whole  time  of  five  Sanitary  Inspectors 
has,  until  lately,  been  taken  up  in  house-to-house  visits,  the  poorer  districts  being 
visited  oftener  than  the  well-to-do.  The  enormous  amount  of  sanitary  work 
carried  out  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  detailed  in  my  annual  reports,  is  the  best 
testimony  to  the  value  of  this  work.  Serious  structural  defects  are  now  less 
numerous  than  formerly.  Owners  of  property  have  realised  the  importance  of 
this  work,  and  it  is  significant  that  while  in  1899  2,395  notices  to  make  structural 
alterations  were  served  and  there  were  56  summonses  in  the  Police  Court,  in  the 
two  years  190 1-2  the  corresponding  annual  number  of  notices  .served  (chiefly  of 
a less  serious  character)  averaged  2,051,  and  every  one  was  complied  with  with- 
out the  necessity  for  a summons.  The  work  of  the  Inspectors  is  becoming  more 
preventive  and  less  curative,  and  cannot  now  be  so  accurately  measured  by  the 
number  of  sanitary  notices  enforced.  Owing  to  the  occurrence  of  dilapidations, 
the  fact  that  sanitary  appliances  tend  to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  internal  con- 
ditions of  houses  need  frequent  supervision,  diminished  frequency  of  sanitary 
inspection  would  be  a serious  blunder ; and  at  the  present  time  I am  in 
considerable  anxiety,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  staff  at  my  disposal  does  not 
enable  an  inspection  once  in  two  years  to  be  made  except  to  the  poorest 
houses,  which  are  visited  oftener. 

In  recent  years  increasing  attention  has  been  paid  to  internal  defects  of 
houses,  especially  overcrowding  and  uncleanliness,  and,  although  more  notices 
are  served  under  these  heads,  there  has  been  a great  improvement.  Each 
Sanitary  Inspector  speaks  to  the  same  effect  on  this  point.  They  find  legal 
overcrowding  the  exception,  and  a considerably  higher  standard  of  domestic 
cleanliness  than  was  maintained  ten,  and  still  more  so  than  fifteen  years  ago. 
There  is  no  difference  of  experience  in  this  respect.  I have  many  opportunities 
of  judging  personally  of  the  same  point,  and  my  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect. 
The  visits  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  (and  it  may  be  added  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  S.P.C.C.)  have  a constant  preventive  influence,  and  the  sole  results  of  less 
frequent  visits  in  the  poorer  streets  would  be  increased  laxness  on  these  points. 
In  the  two  years  1889-90  in  the  whole  town  255  notices  to  cleanse  and  white- 
wash houses  or  rooms  were  served,  in  the  two  years,  190 1-2,  956  similar  notices 
were  served.  This  increase  is  owing  to  much  greater  attention  to  the  cleanliness 
of  rooms,  in  consequence  of  my  instructions  to  the  Inspectors,  and  does  not 
mean  that  the  houses  are  dirtier  than  formerly.  There  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Inspectors,  and  in  my  opinion,  fewer  dirty  rooms  than  in  the  past.  In 
1889-90,  209  notices  to  abate  overcrowding  were  served  in  the  whole  town,  in 
1901-2,  the  corresponding  number  was  167.  The  same  standard  as  to  over- 
crowding was  applied  at  both  these  periods,  and  the  diminished  number  of 
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instances  of  overcrowding  detected  corresponds  to  our  experience  of  the  facts. 
Very  few  summonses  against  tenants  have  been  taken  in  respect  of  overcrowding, 
the  notices  being  usually  at  once  complied  with  and  the  nuisance  abated. 

Trnshvoi-thiness  of  Information  as  to  Overcrowding. — It  is  \^ery  natural  to 
suggest  that  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  are  to  a certain  extent  misled  as  to  the 
amount  of  overcrowding.  Doubtless  this  is  so  in  a small  proportion  of  instances, 
and  this  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  visit  any  except 
registered  houses  after  6 p.m.  The  Inspectors,  however,  learn  to  know  the 
tenants  on  their  districts,  and  make  surprise  visits  to  those  known  to  be  dirty  or 
who  are  already  known  to  overcrowd. 

The  remark  as  to  possible  misleading  of  the  Inspectors  does  not  apply  to 
the  special  inspections  in  connection  with  cases  of  Consumption  and  of  acute 
infectious  diseases.  I attach  great  importance  to  the  results  of  these  visits,  and 
state  them  in  Appendix  III.  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  present  inquiry. 
Consumption  is  known  to  be  most  prevalent  and  fatal  in  crowded  houses  among 
the  poor.  The  acute  infectious  diseases  likewise  are  most  prevalent  where  there 
are  most  children,  and  consequently  the  greatest  risk  of  overcrowding.  There- 
fore, if  legal  overcrowding  prevails  to  a considerable  extent,  it  ought  to  be  found 
especially  in  houses  invaded  by  these  diseases.  Nor  can  it  be  truthfully  said 
that  our  information  is  not  complete  and  exact  respecting  the  tenants  in  these 
houses.  We  know  the  exact  number  of  adults  and  children,  the  age  of  the 
latter,  and  in  every  instance  whether  they  have  previously  had  the  disease  in 
connection  with  which  the  visit  is  made.  Owing,  among  other  reasons,  to  the 
fact  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  parents  of  children  in  the  .Sanatorium, 
and  nearly  all  consumptive  patients  before  entering  the  Sanatorium,  or  their 
relatives,  are  interviewed  by  me  at  the  Town  Hall,  I can  personally  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  on  these  special  inspection  cards.  Our 
precautionary  measures  involve  notices  to  school  teachers,  communications  with 
the  doctor  in  attendance,  and  frequent  re-visits  to  the  houses  in  question,  and 
there  is  practically  no  possibility  of  mistake  in  information  in  these  instances. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


Amount  of  Overcrojvding  in  Special  Inspections. — I'he  following  figures  are 
taken  entirely  from  the  more  recent  inspections,  and  are  imselected,  excejit  that 
they  relate  only  to  working  class  houses.  They  relate  to  703  houses,  in  which 
either  Scarlet  Fever,  Diiditheria,  Typhoid  Fever,  Erysipelas  or  Chicken  Pox  had 
occurred.  Three  of  these  houses  were  overcrowded,  and  four  were  dirty.  The 
houses  contained  4,189  persons,  of  whom  1,580  were  under  ten  years  of  age. 
This  works  out  at  5 '96  persons  per  house,  as  compared  with  570  for  the  whole 
Borough.  Of  the  703  houses,  64  per  cent,  were  occupied  by  one  family,  31  per 
cent,  by  two,  5 per  cent,  by  three,  and  none  by  more  than  three  families. 

During  1003,  302  houses  belonging  to  the  working  classes  were  visited,  owing 
to  the  notification  of  cases  of,  or  the  registration  of  deaths  from.  Consumption 
in  them.  Other  liouses  than  those  of  the  working  classes  visited  because  of 
Consumption  are  not  inclnded,  as  not  bearing  on  the  problem  of  overcrowding. 
Of  the  302  houses,  three  were  overcrowded,  one  dirty.  The  houses  contained 
1,638  persons,  of  whom  444  were  under  10.  This  works  out  at  5 '43  persons  per 
house,  almost  identical  with  the  average  for  the  whole  town.  Of  302  houses,  57 
per  cent,  were  occupied  by  one  family,  39‘i  per  cent,  by  two,  3’6  per  cent,  by 
three,  and  o’3  per  cent,  by  four  families.*  There  is  evidence  here  of  social 
crowding  (group  (f)  in  section  on  definitions). 

It  is  however  significant  that,  taking  the  total  1,005  (703  + 302)  working- 
class  houses  most  recently  visited  on  account  of  sickness,  in  each  of  which 
accurate  and  exact  information  was  obtained,  only  6,  or  0 6 per  cent,  were  over- 
crowded in  the  legal  sense  (group  {a)  under  definitions). 


* A single  male  or  female  lodger  is  counted  as  separate  family. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

Amouni  of  Overcroivditig  in  Hotise-io- House  Inspections. — Allowance  has  to 
be  made  in  the  following  tables  for  the  fact  that  more  houses  were  found  locked 
up  and  the  tenants  out  in  one  inspection  than  in  another.  This  point  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  tables. 

a.  Spa  Street  Group  of  Neighbouring  Streets. 

b.  Cumberland  Place  Group  of  Neighbouring  Streets. 

Grouping  the  streets  as  above,  under  the  first  heading  house-to-house 
inspections  made  in  or  about  1898,  and  under  the  second  heading,  inspections 
made  in  or  about  1890,  are  contrasted  with  similar  inspections  in  or  near  1903; 
that  is,  in  each  instance  before  and  after  the  closing  of  the  houses  in  the  two 
areas. 

The  detailed  results  are  set  out  in  detail  in  the  following  Tables.  The 
following  summary  tables  give  the  main  results. 

Spa  Street  Group. — Comparing  1903  with  1898,  the  houses  in  the  Warwick 
Street  Group  showed  fewer  persons  per  house  and  fewer  houses  requiring  white- 
washing. Other  details  unfortunately  cannot  be  compared  owing  to  some  of  the 
inspection  sheets  having  been  lost.  Only  one  instance  of  legal  overcrowding, 
and  five  of  dirty  tenants,  were  found  in  200  houses  inspected  in  1903. 


(i).  Houses  in  Warwick  Street,  Paradise  Street,  Mount  Street,  Essex  Street, 
Essex  Place,  Laurel  Row,  Hereford  Street  and  Essex  Cottages. 
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62 

6 

4-95 

82-5 
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— 

1. 1 

* Overcrowding  in  this  and  the  subsequent  tables  means  legal  overcrowding. 

+ By  “ dirty  tenants”  in  this  and  the  subsequent  tables  is  meant  tenants  whose  condition 
justified  serving  a notice  to  cleanse  rooms  and  their  contents,  apart  from  whitewashing  notices, 
which  are  usually  served  on  landlords  in  houses  with  a weekly  tenancy.  Of  course  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  other  tenants  were  “clean.” 

Again  comparing  1903  with  1898,  the  houses  in  the  Edwin  Place  group 
showed  fewer  persons  per  house  at  the  more  recent  date  ; and  only  one  instance 
of  overcrowding,  one  of  dirty  tenants,  and  three  requiring  whitewashing  were 
found  in  103  houses  inspected  in  1903. 
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(2).  Houses  in  Edwin  Place,  Somerset  Street,  Montague  Street,  Bedford 
Buildings,  Crescent  Cottages  and  Manchester  Row. 
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Comparing  1903  with  1898,  the  houses  in  the  Sloane  Street  group*  showed 
a stationary  number  of  persons  per  house,  though  a larger  proportion  of  houses 
with  more  than  one  family,  and  only  two  instances  of  overcrowding  were  found. 


(3.)  Houses  in  Sloane  Street,  Park  Street  and  Leicester  Street. 
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— 

Taking  these  three  sub-groups  as  a whole,  we  obtain  a comparison  of  the 
neighbourhood  around  the  Spa  Street  area  before  and  after  its  clearing.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  average  number  of  persons  per  house  was  less  in  two  out  of 
the  three  districts  at  the  later  date.  The  number  of  houses  requiring  white- 
washing had  declined ; the  number  of  houses  crowded  cannot  be  compared, 
owing  to  imperfection  of  some  of  the  earlier  inspection  sheets  of  this  district ; 
but  only  4 out  of  432  houses  inspected  were  crowded.  In  the  Park  Street  sub- 
group, the  proportion  of  houses  having  more  than  one  family  had  increased. 

*Inspection  sheets  of  sub-groups  ( I and  2)  lost  in  changing  offices.  Other  items  obtained 
from  summaries  in  registers. 
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The  results  for  these  three  groups  of  houses  are  summarised  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Percentage  of  total  Houses  .around  the  Spa  Street  Area  inspected  which  had 

.\verage 

number 

Over- 

crowd- 

ing. 

Dirty 
Ten- 
ant .s. 

Houses 

requiring 

white- 

wa.shing. 

One 

family  in 
house. 

Two 

Families. 

Three 

Families. 

Four 

Families. 

of 

persons 

per 

house. 

In  1898 

? 

? 

■ 

? 

■ 

■ 

? 

5'H 

» 1903 

0-9 

1-8 

1-8 

j 79'9 

i8-3 

I ’I 

o‘5 

I 5'o7 

It  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  this  and  the  next  group  that,  as  shewn  in 
the  detailed  tables,  a much  larger  proportion  of  the  houses  were  locked  up  in 
1903  when  the  Inspector  called  than  in  1898.  This  is  a significant  fact,  as  it 
indicates  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  women  now  go  out  to  daily  work. 

Cumberland  Place  Group. — Under  Group  B two  main  sub-groups  are 
tabulated,  those  more  immediately  around  the  Cumberland  Place  Area,  and 
specimen  streets,  taken  somewhat  further  afield,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  proportion  of  overcrowding  in  them  before  and  after  the  clearing  of  the  Area. 

Taking  first  the  streets  round  about  the  Cumberland  Place  Area,  the 
Grosvenor  Street  group* * * §  showed  in  1903,  compared  with  1889,  fe"'er  persons  per 
house,  a slight  increase  of  houses  with  two  families,  two  instances  of  overcrowd- 
ing, two  of  dirty  tenants,  &c. 

The  Carlton  Place  group  of  housest  showed  about  an  equal  number  of 
occupants  per  house  at  the  two  inspections,  and  some  increase  of  houses  with 
two  and  three  families.  Very  little  legal  overcrowding. 

The  Dorset  Buildings  group  of  houses:];  showed  a stationary  number  of 
persons  per  house,  a decrease  of  houses  with  two  or  more  families  in  them,  and 
a decrease  of  overcrowding  and  allied  conditioms. 

The  Cavendish  Street  group§  showed  a considerable  increase  of  persons  per 
house,  and  of  houses  with  more  tlian  one  family,  no  instances  of  legal  over- 
crowding. A large  proportion  of  the  houses  in  this  group  are  registered. 

Twenty  houses  out  of  forty-eight  in  Cavendish  Street  have  been  registered 
since  February,  1899,  under  the  bye-laws  for  houses  let  in  lodgings,  and  of  these 
sixteen  still  come  with  the  range  of  the  bye-laws.  In  High  Street  three,  and  in 
Chapel  Street  three  houses  are  on  the  same  register.  In  Cavendish  Street  there 
is  also  one  common  lodging-house.  In  eight  midnight  visits  made  to  the  above 
houses  let  in  lodgings,  overcrowding  was  found  in  two  houses. 

* i.e.,  Grosvenor  Street,  Devonshire  Terrace,  Devonshire  Street,  Mount  Pleasant 

and  Park  Place. 

t i.e.,  Carlton  Place,  Marine  View  and  Lennox  Street. 
t i.e.,  Dorset  Building.s,  Boss’s  Gardens,  George  Street  Gardens,  John  Street,  Henry  Street 

and  Sun  .Street. 

§ i.e..  Chapel  Street,  High  Street,  Cavendish  Street,  George  Street,  Little  George  Street, 

Dorset  Street  and  Steine  Gardens. 
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(i)  Houses  in  Grosvenor  Street,  Devonshire  Terrace,  Devonshire  Street, 

Mount  Pleasant  and  Park  Place. 


Number  crowded. 

Number  of  houses 
with  dirty  tenants. 

Number  of  houses 
requiring  whitewashing. 

Population  of 
inspected  houses. 

Number  of 
houses  inspected. 
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tenants  out. 
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houses  empty. 
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per  house  inspected. 
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houses  with  one 
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(2)  Houses  in  Carlton  Place,  Marine  View 

and  Lennox  Street. 
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(3)  Houses 

in  Dorset  Buildings,  Boss’s  Gardens,  George  Street  Gardens, 

John  Street,  Henry  Street  and  Sun  Street. 

Inspection 

in  1889-90 

7 

2 
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16 '6 

27 

— 
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(4)  Houses 

in  William  Street  alone. 
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(5)  Houses  in  Chapel  Street,  High  Street,  Cavendish  Street,  George 

Street,  Little  George  Street,  Dorset  Street  and  Steine  Gardens. 

Inspection 

in  1889-90 

— 

— 

15 

947 

189 

14 

4 

4 '99 

867 

7-4 

47 

1 ’2 
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13 

923 

158 
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5-84 

63 '9 

22'2 
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William  Street  has,  because  of  its  special  circumstances,  been  taken 
separately.  There  is  now  an  average  of  one  person  per  house  in  it  more  than  in 
1889.  Since  1889  twenty-six  houses  have  been  registered  in  William  Street 
under  the  bye-laws  for  houses  let  in  lodgings ; and  fifteen  are  still  on  the 
register.  In  six  midnight  visits  made  to  these,  four  instances  of  overcrowding 
have  been  found.  There  are  also  five  common  lodging-houses  in  this  street,  all 
of  which  have  been  registered  since  the  Cumberland  Place  area  was  cleared. 
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The  experience  of  the  whole  of  the  above  groups  is  summarised  in  the 
following  table,  and  it  is  seen  that  there  is  considerable  increase  of  social,  but 
none  of  legal  overcrowding  : — 


Percentage  of  Houses  around  the  Cumberland  Place  Area  which  had 

Average 
number  of 
persons 
per  house. 

Over- 

crowding 

Dirty 
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requiring 

white- 

washing. 
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in 
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In  1903 

>•5 

1-3 

8-6 

67 '2 

22  "6 

TO 

32 

1 5-83 

1 

In  order  to  furnish  further  tests  of  overcrowding,  the  conditions  of  streets 
further  away  from  the  Cumberland  Place  Area  in  1890  and  1903  were 
compared  : — 

In  the  houses  between  Carlton  Hill  and  Sussex  Street*  there  was  a slight 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  persons  per  house,  and  in  the  number  of 
houses  containing  two  families. 

In  the  houses  between  Richmond  Street  and  Sussex  Streetf  the  number  of 
persons  per  house  had  slightly  declined,  but  several  individual  instances  of  over- 
crowding were  found,  and  in  both  this  and  the  last  group  the  number  of  houses 
requiring  whitewashing  had  increased. 

In  the  Hanover  Street  group  J there  were  fewer  people  per  house.  In  the 
Lewes  Road  sample  group§  there  was  a slight  increase,  and  in  the  Baxter  Street 
groupll  there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  per  house. 


*i.e.,  Richmond  Hill,  Carlton  Street,  Nelson  Street,  Nelson  Row,  Nelson  Place,  Woburn  Place, 
Carlton  Row,  Circus  Street,  Circus  Court  and  Carlton  Court. 

\i.e.,  Stanley  Street,  Windmill  Street,  Ivory  Place,  Chalk  Farm,  Sussex  Street. 

Xi.e.,  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Terrace,  Washington  Street. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  Street,  St.  Paul’s  Street,  Caledonian  Road. 

\\i.e.,  Baxter  Street,  Lynton  Street,  Cromwell  Street  and  Arnold  Street. 
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Houses  between  Richmond  Street  and  Sussex  Street 
(Stanley  Street  and  Windmill  Street  to  Ivory  Place,  Chalk  Farm 

and  Sussex  Street). 
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Houses  between  Carlton  Hill  and  Sussex  Street 
(Richmond  Hill,  Carlton  Street,  Nelson  Street,  Place  and  Row,  Woburn 

Place,  Carlton  Row,  Circus  Street  and  Court,  and  Carlton  Court). 
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Houses  in 

Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Terrace  and  Washington  Street. 
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(Baxter  Street, 

Houses  off  Elm  Grove 
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Houses  in  Lewes  Road  District 

(St.  Mary  Magdalene  Street,  St.  Paul  Street  and  Caledonian  Road). 
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The  following  table  summarises  the  experience  of  the  more  remote  groups 
of  houses  detailed  above  ; — 

Percentage  of  total  houses  in  groups  of  poorer  houses  remote  from  the 
condemned  areas  which  had 


Over- 

crowding 

Dirly 

tenants. 

Houses 

requiring 

white- 

washing. 

One 

family  in 
house. 

Two 

families. 

Three 

families. 

Four 
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No.  of 
persons 
per  house. 

In  1899-90 
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09 
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APPENDIX  V. 

Houses  Let  in  Lodgings. 


No.  of  Houses  placed  on  Register  since  February,  1899  ...  134 


,,  „ removed  from  „ 

>> 

,,  ...  70 

Of  these,  five  registered  as  Common  Lodging  Houses. 

No.  of  Houses  now  on  the  Register  .. 

Streets  in  which  there  are  Houses 

64 

No.  of  Houses  in 

registered  under  the 
Bye-laws  for  Houses  let  in 
Lodgings. 

No  of  Registered  which  overcrowding 

Houses.  was  found  and 

remedied. 

Cavendish  Street 

16 

7 

Carlton  Place 

3 

I 

Marine  View 

0 

— 

John  Street 

0 

— 

William  Street  ... 

13 

6 

Chapel  Street 

j 

— 

High  Street 

3 

— 

Riding  School  Lane 

I 

— 

Dorset  Street 

I 

— 

Lavender  Street . . . 

0 

...  — 

Warwick  Street  ... 

2 

— 

Lennox  Street 

I 

— 

Dinapore  Street  ... 

I 

— 

Aberdeen  Road... 

I 

— 

Oxford  Place 

I 

I 

Lynton  Street 

I 

— 

Cannon  Street  . . . 

2 

I 

Little  Western  Street 

2 

— 

Sillwood  Street  ... 

I 

— 

Upper  Russell  Street 

] 

— 

Marlborough  Street 

1 

— 

Vine  Street 

I 

— 

Common  Lodging 

Streets  in  which  there  are  No.  of  Lodgers 

houses  registered  as  allow'ed  under 

Common  Lodging  House.  Bye-latvs. 

Houses. 

No  of  Instances  of  ; 
Overcrowding. 

Cavendish  Street 

10 

15  since  1889 

Carlton  Hill  and  Court 

56 

none  since  1895  and  1899 

Coalbrook  Road 

143 

none  since  1897  and  1903 

William  Street 

12 

none  since  February,  1902 

Ditto  ... 

8 

none  since  May,  1901 

Ditto  ... 

23 

none  since  April,  1903 

Ditto  ... 

7 

• . 

none  since  June,  1901 

Ditto  ... 

8 

none  since  Sept,  1903 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 


Health  Department, 

Town  Hall,  Brighton, 

February  24th^  1^04. 

To  the  Sanitary  Committee. 

Gentlemen, — 

Since  writing  my  special  report  upon  overcrowding,  I have  liad  the  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  on  the  spot  a scheme  which  is  now  being  carried  out  by 
the  Borough  Council  ot  Camberwell,  which  resembles  in  most  particulars  the 
one  recommended  in  my  report. 

The  scheme  in  question  relates  to  a particular  block  of  houses  in  Camber- 
well, comprising  19  streets  and  850  houses,  known  as  the  Hollington  Street 
Area.  This  area  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  extremely  poor  people,  who  are 
described  as  “ generally  of  the  coster  and  gutter  merchant  class,  with  a large 
sprinkling  of  a distinctly  inferior  type  difficult  to  classify.” 

The  Housing  Committee  of  the  Camberwell  Council  having  carefully 
examined  in  detail  every  scheme  that  could  be  suggested  for  the  reformation  of 
this  area,  finally  decided  that  “ the  plan  which  offered  the  best  hopes  of  success, 
and,  moreover,  the  only  possible  means  of  providing  the  very  poor  with  housing 
accommodation  at  the  low  rents  they  are  able  to  afford,  was  to  gradually 
purchase  house  property  in  the  area,  to  adapt  and  put  it  into  thorough  sanitary 
repair  by  expending  what,  in  private  hands,  would  be  the  landlord’s  profit,  and 
to  thus  continue  to  let  it  out  to  the  poorest  class  of  tenants,  at  a very  low 
rental,  and  under  the  best  sanitary  conditions.” 

The  proceedings  were  taken  under  the  provisions  of  Section  57  (2), 
Part  III.,  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890.  The  Council 
proceeded  to  purchase  the  houses  in  the  area  in  batches,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  own  135  houses  on  this  area,  bringing  in  a total  rental  of  ;£7o  16s., 
or  ;^3,68i  I2S.  per  annum. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  conditions  under  which  property  is  purchased. 
This  is  carried  out  in  every  instance  without  disclosing  to  the  vendor  the  identity 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Council,  in  sanctioning  the  purchase,  is  not  aware  of  the 
actual  position  of  the  property,  the  recommendation  being  for  houses  in  “ A ” or 
“ B ” streets.  If  possible,  an  option  for  purchase  is  obtained,  and  immediately 
the  Council  sanctions  the  negotiations  the  contract  is  signed,  and  every  step 
taken  to  facilitate  the  handing  over  of  the  property.  This  secrecy  has  been 
found  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  for  in  the  only  case  in  which  the  details  were 
allowed  to  tran-^pire,  the  price  was  raised  from  ;i^38o  tOj^45o,  and  the  purchase 
had  to  be  abandoned.  In  another  instance  the  owner  refused  to  complete  upon 
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hearing  that  the  Council  was  the  buyer,  and  strong  pressure  had  to  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Council  Agenda  for  June  17th,  1903, 
further  explains  this  point : — 

“ Hollington  Street  Area — Acquisition  of  Additional  Property. 

“ 66.  Your  Committee  has  received  the  options  for  the  purchase  of 
further  houses  in  the  Hollington  Street  Area,  at  the  prices  named  in 
the  following  recommendations. 

“ In  addition  to  the  purchase  price,  a furthur  sum  will  be  required  to  be 
expended  for  repairs,  and  this  is  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at 
the  prices  to  be  paid. 

“ The  whole  of  the  premises  referred  to  have  been  inspected,  and  your 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  Council  should  acquire  the  same. 

“ Recofnmetiding — (a)  That  the  freehold  interests  in  the  premises  set  out 
in  the  Schedule  (a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Council)  be  acquired  at  the  prices  named,  a total  sum  of  ;^3,9oo, 
subject  to  a loan  being  obtained  for  the  purpose;  that  the  Town 
Clerk  be  empowered  to  enter  into  a preliminary  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  this  property,  and  that  a cheque  for  the  deposit,  ^390, 
be  now  drawn. 

“ Recommending — {b)  That  the  leasehold  interests  set  out  in  the  Schedule 
(a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Council)  be  acquired 
at  the  prices  named,  together  a total  sum  of  ^^1,720,  subject  to  a 
loan  being  obtained  for  the  purpose;  that  the  Town  Clerk  be 
empowered  to  enter  into  a preliminary  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
the  property,  and  that  a cheque  for  the  deposit,  ^'172,  be  now 
drawn.” 

(copy). 

“ Borough  of  Camberwell. 

^‘‘Housing  Committeds  Report  to  Cou7icil,  December  2T,rd,  1903. 

“ Particulars  of  P7‘operty. 

“ Twe7ity-07ie  houses  i7i  ’ Street. — Leases  about  ig years  utiexpired. 

Price  £i,2So. 


“ Rents  produce  ... 

^474 

0 

0 

“ 1. ess  ground  rent 

120 

0 

0 

“ Deduct  two-fifths  for  taxes,  rates,  cost  of  collec- 

354 

0 

0 

tion,  repairs,  &c. 

141 

0 

0 

“ Less  annual  repayment  of  loan  and  interest,  at 

213 

0 

0 

3I  per  cent.,  on  £1,2^0,  over  10  years 

152 

4 

0 

“ Profit  rental  on  present  rent 

^60 

16 

0 

“ Profit  rental  on  present  rent 
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When  the  properties  are  acquired,  they  are  immediately  put  into  thorough 
repair ; all  snb-letting  is  abolished  ; and,  where  necessary,  extra  W.C.  s and 
coppers  are  provided. 

To  encourage  cleanliness  and  punctuality  in  payment,  a bonus  of  one 
week’s  rent  was  remitted  at  Christmas  to  each  tenant  who  had  kept  his  or  her 
tenement  in  a cleanly  condition  and  paid  the  rent  punctually. 


The  report  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Class  Committee  (1902-3),  from 
which  most  of  the  above  particulars  have  been  taken,  states  that  “ the  advantages 
of  Council  tenancy  are  so  obvious  that  there  is  constantly  a long  list  of  applicants 
eager  for  any  tenements  that  become  vacant.  The  bettered  appearance  of  the 
houses,  both  inside  and  out,  attracts  the  tenants,  who  find  in  the  Council’s 
houses  better  conditions  of  living,  security  from  sudden  and  arbitrary  increases 
of  rent,  and  many  other  advantages  which  they  cannot  obtain  in  the  neighbour- 
ing privately-owned  dwellings.  Thus,  the  rents  in  the  neighbourhood  are  kept 
at  a standstill,  if  not  actually  reduced,  owing  to  the  competition  engendered  by 
the  Council’s  scheme.” 


They  further  summarise  the  advantages  of  the  scheme  as  follows : 

“(a)  There  is  no  displacement  of  population,  even  temporarily. 

“ {l>)  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  original  tenants  occupy  the  same 
room,  and  in  all  cases  pay  the  same  rents  as  formerly. 

“(^r)  There  is  no  charge  on  the  rates  whatever,  the  working  actually 
showing  a profit,  which  commences  to  accrue  immediately  upon  the 
acquisition  of  the  property. 

“(i)  The  standard  of  living  in  the  area  has  greatly  improved,  for  which 
the  Council  is  responsible,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

“{^)  Sub-letting,  with  its  accompanying  evils,  is  abolished. 

«(/)  A class  of  persons,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  is  being  housed  in 
tenements,  and  at  rents  which,  if  they  were  not  available,  would 
force  them  to  seek  indoor  parochial  relief  and  thus  cause  them  and 
their  families  to  become  a burden  on  the  Poor  Rate.  This  may 
well  be  considered  as  a direct  addition  to  the  income  of  the  estate 
in  its  relation  to  the  General  Rate.” 


On  the  financial  aspect  of  matters,  it  may  be  added  that  the  Cambetrre 
Council  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  they  buy  what  they  can,  but  only  at  market 
value  The  houses,  which  are  unfortunately  chiefly  leasehold,  have  cost  from 
fio  to  XrSo  each,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  would  pay  an  ordmary  owner 
fbout  ro  per  cent,  clear.  The  Borough  Council,  however,  borrowed  fVo.n  the 
London  County  Council  on  the  annuity  principle  at  3J  per  cenk  dtfl^etme 
between  this  cost  and  the  house-jobber's  profit  be.ng  expended  on  the  houses 
with  a view  not  only  to  the  improvement  of  the  property  of  the  Counctl  and 
benefit  of  the  tenants,  but  also  to  in  order  to  unprove  the  surround,,  t 
houses  and  people  by  the  urfluence  of  competition  a,rd  emulatton. 
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The  scheme  is  one  which,  I think,  is  well  deserving  to  be  copied,  and  it 
could,  I believe,  be  carried  out  in  Brighton  without  any  burden  upon  the  rates, 
except  in  one  minor  particular,  which  I think  ought  to  be  made  clear  at  this 
point.  The  Camberwell  Council  have  not  hitherto  demolished  any  of  the 
houses  acquired  under  the  above  powers,  and  as  the  streets  in  the  area  which  is 
being  dealt  with  are  much  wider  than  those  in  corresponding  parts  of  Brighton, 
it  is  probable  that  such  demolition  may  be  unnecessary,  except  possibly  as  a 
street  improvement. 

In  Brighton,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  necessary,  as  pointed  out  in  my 
report  on  overcrowding,  to  demolish  one  or  two  houses  here  and  there  in 
connection  with  any  purchasing  scheme,  as  such  demolition  w-ould  be  required 
in  the  interests  of  public  health,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  undertaken  on  a much 
larger  scale  and  with  greater  expenditure  if  the  ordinary  proceedings  under 
Part  I.  were  to  be  taken.  I submit  that  the  cost  of  demolishing  such  houses 
should  be  omitted  from  calculating  the  rents  required  in  order  to  make  the 
scheme  self-paying. 

If  your  Committee  think  favourably  of  the  preceding  scheme,  it  might  be 
well  to  visit  the  area  in  question  in  Camberwell.  I am  confident  that  if  similar 
action  is  taken  Brighton,  it  can,  apart  from  the  demolitions  indicated  above,  be 
carried  out  without  any  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 


I am.  Gentlemen, 


Yours  obediently. 


Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
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